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When you give him this pen- 


he’ll discard all his others 
... New Parker “51” 


with the exclusive 





Aero-metric Ink System 





lee to both your heart and your head as you look at 
the flawless New Parker “*51”. You'll see at.once why this 
INSIDE ... THIS <x is the world’s most-wanted pen. Try it—and you'll realize 
SILVERY SHEATH tee that here is the one gift pen for which your “special some- 
WITH PLI-GLASS stot one” will gladly put aside all others. 

o _ RESERVOIR oe, New “51” alone has the Aero-metric Ink System, the 
a i Mey oemnals 5555055 new way to draw in, store, safeguard, and release ink. 
New “*51"* Gold-filled cap, SKKEKKK s And the ink flow never varies! The fluid is metered out 

$19.75. (F. E. tax incl.) « New xxx) ‘ . 
“$1°* Demi-size. Lustraloy, by Parker’s patented governor. The lightest touch of 
$13.50. (No F. E. tax.) paper draws from New 51’s Plathenium tip a skipless line. 

And the New “51” “writes dry” with Superchrome Ink. 
No blotters needed. It will also use ordinary ink. 

The new Foto-fill filler is faster. In seconds you have a 
full charge of ink—enough for reams of writing—visibly 
stored in the new Pli-glass reservoir which has a 30-year 
life expectancy! Tiiis pen contains no rubber parts. 

So why miss the joy of giving the finest? New “51” 
comes in 8 colors. Lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Pens, 
$13.50 up. Pen and pencil sets, $19.75 up. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 


MORE NEW PARKER PENS, FROM $3.00 
NEW PARKER "51" SPECIAL—$10.00. Smooth Octanium point. 
4 colors. Lustraloy caps Gift boxed. Pen with pencil, $15.00. 


NEW PARKER "21"—$5.00. America’s outstanding medium-priced 
pen. Fine-pen features. Gift boxed. Pen and pencil, $8.75. 


NEW PARKETTE—$3.00. Genuine Parker value. Octanium point. 
4 colors. Attractively gift boxed. Pen with pencil, $5.00. 


NEW PARKER MAGNETIX PEN SETS—$8.75 to $75.00. For desk or 
table—in office and home. Onyx, crystal or marble bases. 


Note: No F. E. tax on pens listed above. 


Copr. 1960 by The » , ‘ [7 WINNER 1950 FASHION ACADEMY AWARD 
Parker Pen Company \ 


Wield most waned per / Parker 51 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 

known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. ‘ 
_ Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
“ow to extract it to help meet future 
demand ... 


Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will help to meet 
other important needs of the public the 
oil industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse 


. for progress—progréss that has meant a 


progressively higher standard of living 
for millions of people . . . and which, in 
this time of uncertainty, helps America 
face with sober confidence the trials 
which confront all free people. 


















Only STEEL; 


TWO THAT CRAWL ALIKE. Here you see a{ 
that actually crawls like its little master, 

special spring that makes it do so is made 
U. S. Steel—one of millions of Americ 
Quality Springs used in mechanical toyseve 
year to bring joy to the hearts of child 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH STEEL. The slender, highly maneuverable extension lad- 
ders with which many fire trucks are equipped nowadays, can reach five 
or six stories into the air without support to save lives and fight high-level 
blazes. Great strength and light weight are essential in their construction, 
And U°S‘S Cor-Ten Steel provides both of these properties. 


attendent at any time. An electric parker scoots out of a high-speed, auto- trick is to keep it compressed and neat during shi 
matic-landing elevator, grabs your car and hauls it back into the elevator. ment. For this job, the Cotton Country seems! 
Then the process is reversed to park the car on upper stories. Tough, oil- prefer U-S’S Arrow Cotton Ties... tough sté 
resistant U-S-S Amerclad cables, made by United States Steel, supply bands that can take tremendous punishment ¥™ 


power for these electric parkers. out loosening or cutting through at the buc™* 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONEFE™ 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY » TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 





4 
CARS PARKED—UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS. In several cities, new parking 500 POUNDS OF COTTON. That’s a lot of cotton 4 
garages now park your car electrically, without the car being driven by an compress into a neat, tight bale like this. And ti 
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an do so many jobs so well... 


BIG AS THE SIDE OF A HOUSE. This U-S’S Stainless Steel plate, 22014 inches long 
and 133% inches wide, was used in the fabrication of some chemical processing 
equipment. It’s big, yes . . . but United States Steel can make stainless plates 
even bigger if they’re needed. In fact, U-S’S Stainless Steel comes in hundreds 
of sizes, finishes, thicknesses and forms. ..from mammoth stainless steel plates 
like this to stainless steel wire so thin that it’s actually finer than human hair. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping ip Lins a Tiatior Htaapeiian 


ISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
PANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








While ordinary shoes wear out, Florsheim 
Shoes wear on and on; they recognize 

neither clock nor calendar in delivering their 
famous extra wear of a second pair. 

By the month or by the mile, Florsheim Shoes 
cost less in the long run . . . and that is 

why Florsheim quality is America’s 


standard of fine shoe value. 


The PenFietp, 
S-1346, with famous 
Flarewedge fit. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
4 





LETTERS —— 


Final Response 


I do not know whether you misunderstood 
the intention of my letter or purposely op}, 
printed parts of it. In any case it was mis. 
understood and I feel that out of considers. 
tion for our GI’s whom we owe our freedom 
to, I should write a letter of apology anj 
explanation to them and NEwswEEk shoul 
print it in its entirety this time to right , 
wrong ... 


HELEN McDona cp, R.N. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Herewith is Mrs. McDonald's letter “Ty 
Our ARMED Forces.” 


My sincerest apology to any of you wh 
misunderstood my criticism against the pub. 
lication of the picture of the captured Red 
Korean nurses in NEWSWEEK Nov. 6 issue. 
My protest was not intended toward oy 
forces but against the publishers. I protested 
in your defense against the printing of pic. 
tures that could bring harm to you, if they 
should reach the enemy, and on the home 
front leave you open to criticism. 

The picture was criticized by others thay 
myself including children and ex-servicemen, 
I feel that such pictures should be in the 
same category as the unwritten laws of wa 
and no one should be put in a position 
having to account for them. This is how! 
feel the press can either help or hinder you 

Those of us at home cannot comprehend 
the atrocities of war because we are fortunate 
enough to still live by a code of laws and 
decency. Therefore, we are in no position to 
fairly interpret some of the pictures pub 
lished. Because you are.our heroes, we think 
of you as being above reproach and resent 
any suggestions to the contrary. 

I do not question the “righteousness” of 
your instinct to survive and destroy the 
enemy above all else. If I had not been in 
sincere sympathy with our armed forces and 
if I did not feel that we can never repay 
them. for their sacrifices, I would not have 
written in their behalf. I’m sorry my letter 
was only partially published and was in 
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erpreted as the exact opposite of my inten- 
‘on. 1 do hope that this apology reaches any 
‘ho might have read the Nov. 6 NEwswEek. 
| am the mother of two boys who someday 
vill ight for their country and the wife of an 
»x-G1 of World War IL. 
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The following is Mrs. McDonald’s original 
ter in its entirety. The italicized parts were 
mitted in the Nov. 6 issue. 






Lp, R.N. 










































We as Americans criticize the way the 
Reds treat the American prisoners of war. 
Kome of the pictures the newspapers and 
magazines print concerning the Red pris- 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


WHY THE STRANGE, HE'S TRYING TO LIVE UP TO HIS 
NEW BLAST OF ENERGY NEW G/W EXECUTIVE TYPE WOOD 


BY MR. PODDERLY? 











FOR THE PRIVATE or executive office—rich 
warmth and quiet distinction characterize 
these genuine oak and walnut G/W File 
Cabinets. 

Their steel drawer bodies and suspension 
slides assure a lifetime of quiet service. 


TRI-GUARD ROD suUPPORTS speed filing and 
finding by automatically adjusting the con- 
tents of the drawer — folders and papers 
cannot sway, slip down, collapse, bunch up 
or do a fade-away. This exclusive feature 
is of great help to the user, whether novice 
or expert. 


Traditionally the choice of personal or pri- 
vate office file cabinets has been real wood 
—a choice which G/W confirms with care- 
fully selected wood grains, superbly fin- 
ished, in a style that is both modern and 
conservative. 


SEE THESE G/W THOROUGHBREDS — compare 
their honest beauty, compare their easy, 
smooth operation with any file cabinet. Your 
dependable G/W dealer will gladly show 
and demonstrate them. Find him quickly in 
your classified phone directory, listed under 
“Office Furniture & Equipment.” 








Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


FILE CABINET 


Letter and legal size drawers; 4- 
drawer standard, 3-drawer coun- 
ter height, and 2-drawer desk 
height. Optional insert drawers 
accommodate 2 sizes of cards, 
documents and checks. Genuine 
Oak finish is medium light in tone, 
Genuine Walnut is medium dark. 
Another -Globe-Wernicke contribu- 
tion to the modern, efficient office. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 














KOHLER — “ 
' with both girls. 


The letter against the treatment of thes 


nurses comes from a girl whose fine sensitiy. 

PR ECISION PARTS nature would just naturally turn all he 

sympathies toward the underdog—friend q 

foe. On the other hand Alice Zwicke 

. * ® Dameron, Capt. A. N. C. retired—and ng 

Aircraft, Industrial, Automotive | stctiy tictamorous, a prisoner of war in: 

Jap prison camp for three years after he 

capture on Corregidor—knows whereof she 

speaks. In which case I am more or legs ip. 
clined to say: “You tell ’em Zwick!” 


FRANCEs C, Rosinsoy 
Taunton, Mass. 


> We U.S. Marines in the field here in Kory 
regret very much the fact that the sensitiy 
feelings of some of your readers ... wer 
injured by the sight of young Korean “nurs” 
disrobed and at the mercy of our “soldier” 
(members of the Ist Marines—Infantry-ly 
Mar. Div.—Reinf.—FMF) during the atta 
on Seoul. 

The women in question were not “nurse” 
but feminine guerrillas captured in the vey 
act of killing Marines. They were strippe?, 
as are all prisoners taken by our troops, and 
searched, in accordance with routine safety 
precautions. One of these nice, young, ¢. 
fenseless damsels carried a grenade tied 
between her thighs. Both were armed t 
the teeth. 

Their clothes were returned to them altel 
the search was completed, and they wer 
accorded all privileges authorized POW’ ly 
rules of the Geneva Convention, in spite d 
the fact that U.S. soldiers taken prisoners 
that area were later found tortured to death 
soaked in gasoline alive, and burned .. 


SEeconp Lt. J.M. Parnicx 





c/o FPO 
Kohler Solenoid Drain Valve San Francisco, Calif. 


>. . . As executive officer of the regimen! 
which took as prisoners these alleged 








KOHLER PRECISION PARTS are used by lead- “nurses” ... I can positively assure Miss 
. Waterson and McDonald that no indignitia 
ing manufacturers of Jet Engines as well as by were imposed. After routine search and it 
° “1: : terrogation the remainder of their clothis 
manufacturers of commercial, military and private as canal Os Goes oak Gade Ge 
aircraft, Diesel engines, automobiles, trucks, tractors stockade followed ... 
. ° ° ° Lr. Cox. R.W. Rickest 
and for agricultural, industrial test equipment. c/o FPO 
With an organization experienced and skilled in Sen Francie, Call. 
precision workmanship, Kohler maintains full facili- Newsweek 


ties for forging, casting, machining, finishing, assem- 
bling, and testing. 

Kohler engineers will develop precision valves and One Year 
fittings for volume production to meet special _ only $4.75 
applications. Write for catalog and send your specifi- (regular yearly rote $6.50 
cations or requirements. 


Special Christmas Rate 


Hs 











Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. ae ae 
tity __- z0ne—— 








KOHLER or KOHLER| © a. 


4 offer expires Dec. 31, 197 
PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS Stor U. §, ond Connteel 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





152 West 42 Street, New York 18, W.! 
6 Newsweek, December 4, }” 
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fer An Age ‘Old Craft Grows Up 


V. RICKERT 
Fine crystal of exquisite design, coloring and decoration is still hand-blown 
and hand-shaped by craftsmen who work in the proud tradition of one 
of man’s age-old arts. 

. The amazing adaptability of glass to a wide variety of new consumer and 

, industrial uses is the result of the skill and imagination of the industry 

in utilizing scientific techniques and modern raw materials. 

ie Year Chemicals compounded from potash and phosphate mined by International 

: are vital to the glass maker whether old craft methods or modern 

y $4.75 machine techniques are used. They add brilliance and a more resonant “ring” 

early rate $6.0 to table and decorative glass. Improve the workability of glass for use in 
intricately formed tubing and scientific apparatus and in glass containers for 
many fine food products. Increase the weathering qualities of optical 

— as 


glass. Are used in making colored glass. Make it possible to produce glass 

— with a low fusion point or glass capable of resisting extremely high temperatures. 
Minerals and chemicals from International's mines and plants from 

coast to coast aid industry and agriculture in the production of glass, metals, 

—— textiles, soaps and cosmetics, foods and pharmaceuticals and many 

other essentials to your daily living. 
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General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


With 3%-million circulation, Better Homes & Gardens 
is actually one of the three biggest man-woman magazines— 
and the only one that made the grade through 100% service! 


RY this one on your media list for size! 


You'll see immediately that Better Homes & Gardens’ 3/4 
million circulation makes it one of the three biggest maga- 
zines read with equal interest by men and women. 


Now try it on for selectivity—and its size becomes even 
more impressive! 

For only in BH&G will you find 3)4-million families screened 
for keen interest in their homes. 

Only in BH&G will you discover 3/2-million families attracted 
entirely by 100% service content on better living. 

Only in BH&G will you reach 3'-million families primed 


for buying by helpful editorial counsel on running a home 
and raising a family. 


Yes, of all top-power magazines, only Better Homes & 
Gardens offers you this combination of mass size and 
selective readership—this rich, responsive market for any 
product or service. 


Doesn’t this suggest that you give Better Homes & Gardens 
the top position it merits in your advertising plans for ’51? 


Hae NOS 


\ 





Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'-Million Better Families 
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For Your Information 


EXPERT SCORE: Individual returns in NEwsweex’s re- 
cent Correspondents’ Election Previews have been tabu- 
lated, and a gratifying number of winners has resulted 
from among the 50 top Washington political reporters 
polled. Frankly, all of them had to be pretty brave even to 
hazard a guess on election figures considering the 1948 
debacle among the prognosticators. This year, eleven cor- 
respondents called the Senate race right on the nose 
(49-47) in our first election preview, and twelve did it in 


















Suttle Stokes 


Sylvester Craig 


the next time around. However, chief honors go to Howard 
(Slim) Suttle, Washington correspondent for the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News and Shreveport (La.) Journal who 
had the unusual distinction of being first on the House 
count in both polls. The new House lineup is Democrats, 
235; Republicans, 199; others, 1. Suttle estimated: Dems., 
235; Reps., 200. Arthur Sylvester, The Newark Evening 
News, was second in one House poll, and Thomas L. 
Stokes of United Feature was second in the other. 

On the Senate side, five experts called it 49-47 in both 
polls and thus tied for first place. They were May Craig, 
The Portland (Maine) Press Herald and other Maine 
papers; Warren B. Francis, The Los Angeles Times; Walter 
C. Hornaday, The Dallas Morning News; Arthur Krock, 
The New York Times; and G. Gould Lincoln. The Wash- 
ington Evening Star. The complete list follows: 


First Poll—Senate 
May Craig, Portland ( Me.) Press 

Herald, other Maine papers 
Warren B. Francis, 

Los Angeles Times 
Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler 
Walter C. Hornaday, 

Dallas Morning News 
Nelson C. Hyde, Phila, Bulletin 
Carroll Kilpatrick, 

San Francisco Chronicle 
ats Krock, New York Times William K, Hutchinson, INS 

. Gould Lincoln, * Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Washington Evening Star G. Gould Lincoln 
Arthur Sylvester, Washington Evening Star 

Newark Evening News Paul Martin, Gonaett Papers 
Lucian C. Warren, John O’ Donnell, N Y. Daily News 

Buffalo Courier-Express Mark Sullivan, N. Y. Herald 
Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Tribune Syndicate 

Register & Tribune Lyle C. Wilson, UP 


Second Poll—Senate 

George Rothwell Brown, 

King Features 
May Craig, Portland ( Me.) Press 

Herald, other Maine papers 
Morris D. Ervin, 

Cincinnati Times-Star 
Warren B. Francis 

Los Angeles Times 
Walter C. Hornaday, 

Dallas Morning News 


Congratulations to all winners and their publications! 


THE COVER: As America’s best-attended sport, basket- 
ball will attract some 100,000,000 customers during the 
1950-51 season. Last week, as the shooting started, the 
championship team _ representing 
the College of the City of New 
York was the prime target of col- 
lege quintets across the country. 
Behind that team is C.C.N. Y.’s 
famous coach, Nat Holman, who 
started revolving around a basket- 
ball at the age of 10. However, in 
recent years the world of basketball 
has been revolving around Holman. 
For the story of his success as player, coach, lecturer, 
and author, see page 76 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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NSURED? Of course: All well-run 
businesses are. But these men were 
fighting time—the most critical factor 
in business today. Replacing even 
those records which could be replaced, 
would have meant months of costly 
delay. 


Only 7 percent of fire-gutted busi- 
nesses are as lucky as this one. Play 
safe with yours. Shaw-Walker Fire 
Files are the sure ‘‘one premium”’ fire 
insurance for every valuable record. 

And they give you point-of-use pro- 
tection every hour of the day. All this 
important information within arm’s 
reach, yet out of harm’s way. 

Out of fifty years’ experience, Shaw- 
Walker brings you 34 types of fire- 
proof cabinets to keep records safe for 
years, yet ready to use within seconds! 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, indexes 


“Buih Likea 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


and supplies—everything for the of- 
fice except machines—each “‘time- 
engineered” for the needs of every 
job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps 
—steps up production. 


Each drawer an 
individual safe, insulated 
on all six sides. 


Easy-operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 
Free-coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


All Fire-Files equipped 
with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination. 


Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


All around good looks— 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems &! 

equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 42, Michiga® 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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The Periscope 


Bradley to Retire 

General Bradley plans to retire to inactive status—as 
near to total retirement as a five-star general can 
get—when his two-year term as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expires next August. Under the law his 
term could be extended another two years but the 57- 
year-old Bradley doesn’t want to set a precedent mak- 
ing the job a four-year one. The former’ “doughboys’ 
general” hopes to devote himself henceforth to hunting 
and the country life. But insiders predict that some 
top-drawer post will be tossed his way before he has 
had much time to enjoy his leisure. 


Truman’s Election Appraisal 

President Truman and his advisers are not as un- 
happy about the long-range political outlook as they 
were the day after election. They now believe that 
revival of the Taft wing of the GOP will play into 
Democratic hands by 1952. They hope that Taft, 
whom they view as the least formidable major candi- 
date, will get the Republican nomination, and think the 
election outcome has made this possible. They still fear 
nomination of Eisenhower—and think the election 
outcome has made that less probable. 


He Sees No Repudiation 

The President is convinced that the election re- 
sults reflected dissatisfaction with labor’s leadership 
and tactics rather than any widespread revolt against 
the nation’s leadership. That’s one reason he is still 
determined to stick with Secretary of State Acheson 
as long as possible. 


Don’t Overlook Hoffman 

The name of former ECA chief »’aul Hoffman has 
entered the speculation about a successor to Secretary 
Acheson, if needed. There are several factors, includ- 
ing Hoffman’s dubious state of health, mitigating 
against this choice, but at least one present Cabinet 
official is strongly for it. There’s no doubt it would 
be a political ten-strike. 


He Says It Wasn’t the Farmers 

As for Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, another 
possible election casualty, Truman has analyzed the 
farm vote and concludes that the Administration is not 
losing important ground with the farmers. The vote 
that hurt was in the cities. The President is understood 
once again to have reminded party leaders who urge 
Brannan’s dismissal of what an important part he 
played in the 1948 campaign, when many top Demo- 
crats were deserting Truman. 


More Heat on Brannan 
The GOP will put more heat on Secretary Brannan 
soon in the form of charges that he has impeded the 
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defense effort through his potato-destroying program. 
To save transportation costs, Brannan has refused to 
turn over the huge surplus of price-supported potatoes 
for distillation into scarce alcohol for munitions. Sen- 
ators Brewster of Maine and Aiken of Vermont will 
spearhead the new anti-Brannan onslaught. 


Vandenberg Back at Old Stand? 

Written off as a dying man a few months ago, Senator 
Vandenberg is recovering his health in remarkable 
fashion. Whether he'll be strong enough to resume his 
old role in shaping a bipartisan foreign policy is still 
questionable but the Michigan senator expects to 
attend the 82nd Congress and make the attempt. 
Friends who have seen him at his Grand Rapids home 
report he’s determined as ever that politics shall be 
stopped at the water’s edge. 


Capital Straws 

Don’t think you've heard the last of the Tydings 
investigating committee, charged by the Republicans 
with whitewashing the State Department on the soft- 
ness-toward-Communists issue. Senator Hickenlooper, 
ranking GOP member of the committee, will file a 
blistering minority report before this Congress ad- 
journs. . . John Foster Dulles plans another trip to 
Japan, and probably Korea, in February. 


Reason for Tibet Airfields 

Here’s one theory held by informed sources about 
the Soviets’ motive in preparing airfields in Tibet: The 
Soviets, these sources say, still haven’t made enough 
progress in navigation and high-altitude flying to nego- 
tiate the lofty Himalayan “Hump” between China and 
India. Their bases in Chungking are therefore useless to 
them if they wish, as they do, to put pressure on India. 
By building fields in Tibet, they can skip the high- 
altitude flight and gain a base from which they can 
navigate by following the valleys down into Iadia. 


Korean Sidelights 

The State and Defense Departments have different 
views on the area to be covered by the proposed 
buffer zone between Manchuria and Korea along the 
Yalu River boundary—if negotiations with the Chinese 
Reds get that far. Defense would settle for a strip 
covering Korean territory only; State wants it to run 
along both sides of the river, figuring this would be the 
only deal acceptable to Congress . . . It now appears 
that the Russian-built jets which were dog-fighting 
with U. S. fighters over Northern Korea a few weeks 
ago were probably flown by Chinese, not Russians as 
thought then. The Chinese have a jet-training center 
in the interior near Chungking. 


Tito on Mao Tse-tung 

Tito and the men around him, many of whom were 
once fellow students with Red China’s leaders at 
the Cominform school in Moscow, consider Mao’s 
regime to be the most inflexibly loyal of all the 
satellites. They insist there’s not a chance in the 
world of the Chinese Communist becoming a second 
Tito. They cite Moscow’s allowing Mao to move troops 
into Manchuria as a sign of Stalin’s confidence in 
his iron control over Peking. 
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Aggression’s Ebb and Flow 

Official U.S. fears that the Soviets would make a 
deadly new pass at West Berlin in the near future 
have subsided . . . But you can expect military opera- 
tions in Indo-China to increase in scope and intensity 
this month. As weather conditions improve, Red leader 
Ho Chi Minh will seek to exploit his strategic and 
numerical superiority over the French ... Belgrade, 
meanwhile, has information that Moscow is inciting 
Albania, southwestern neighbor of Yugoslavia, to cre- 
ate border incidents. Russia reportedly hopes Tito will 
retaliate in a way that could be branded as aggression 
—giving the Soviets a pretext to unleash a real attack 
on Yugoslavia from the East. 


Chicago on the Volga 

Reports are growing of a substantial increase in 
banditry and even organized gangsterism within the 
Soviet Union. These are supported by the recent 
establishment of a new Soviet medal for “service in 
defense of public order’—to be awarded for energy 
and skill in suppressing criminal activities. 


Sitdown Strike Against Tanks? 

Look for the Soviets to attempt a railway sitdown 
strike or something comparable to prevent twenty U. S. 
tanks from reaching Berlin in January as scheduled. 
Communist faces are already red over the way the 
British slipped twelve Comet tanks into the city on 
flatcars the night of Nov. 16. Russian border guards 
were caught napping and permitted the train to pass 
with only a routine check. Now the Red propagandists 
are drumbeating against use of East German rail lines 
to carry such “war supplies.” The Rail Workers Union 
at Magdeburg, with 50,000 members, has issued a stiff 
protest and may refuse to throw switches for tank- 
carrying trains in the future. 


Germans Getting Cocksure? 

State Department men directly concerned charge 
that the West Germans, conscious of their importance 
in the Western defense picture, are becoming increas- 
ingly demanding and disobliging in their attitude 
toward the U.S. and the West in general. They feel 
that Washington has fed this intransigence through its 
repeated proclamations that German manpower and 
steel capacity are essential for West Europe's re- 
armament. Whatever its background, they fear growth 
of an attitude that the U.S. should support and defend 
Western Germany but leave the Germans free to do 
as they please, without accepting any responsibility 
for balancing their books or defending themselves. 


Miscellany 

Burt Lancaster will star in a movie called “Life of 
Houdini” if Twentieth Century-Fox is successful in 
current negotiations with the family of the late magi- 
cian ... The personal memoirs of Herbert Hoover will 
appear in Collier’s in six installments starting around 
February . . . Walt Disney’s “Snow White,” recently 
released in Japan, is setting Japanese box-office records 
. .. Carmel Myers, a silent-film vamp of the early ’20s, 
is the latest old-time movie star to take a whirl at 
video, on the West Coast. 


Washington Trends 


Look for the Pentagon to seek some pretty basic 
changes in organization of reserves and National 
Guard. Top brass wants the U. S. capable of putting 25 
divisions into combat within 30 days. This means: (1) 
stronger guard and reserve divisions that are ready to 
fight; (2) retaining on a stand-by basis, for at least five 
years, men trained under universal military service. 


Odds are that the 82nd Congress will look more favor- 
ably on proposals for permanent universal military 
training. Many congressmen who have opposed UMT, 
and even voted against the draft, are beginning to 
change their minds. A big reason: pressure from 
families of reservists and National Guardsmen, many 
of them overseas veterans, called up for Korea. 


Who is to administer foreign-aid programs is a ques- 
tion that must be settled shortly. The Administra- 
tion will sound out Congress on these alternatives: 
(1) a new central agency to handle everything save 
military end products, such as arms factories built 
abroad; (2) letting the Defense Department take 
over economic as well as military assistance; (3) 
keeping the present division of authority among 
Defense, ECA, and the State Department. 


>The Yugoslav aid program faces tough sledding. 
Many congressmen don’t want to be on the record as 
voting help to a Communist country. Others want more 
assurances that Tito won't double-cross the West. 


The State Department will be blunt and open in its 
bid to push the Yugoslav measure through. It will 
stress Yugoslavia’s 32 anti-Stalinist divisions as strongly 
as that famine-stricken country’s humanitarian needs. 
If a good case is made, the bill will probably pass. 


Labor will accept with surface grumbling—but with 
private gratitude—any Taft-Hartley modifications it 
can get from the 82nd Congress. Publicly, CIO and 
AFL leaders won't support anything less than outright 
repeal. But they admit privately that changes suggest- 
ed by Senator Taft would make the law acceptable. 


Washington doesn’t expect large numbers of business 
executives to rush into defense jobs just because 
Truman has finally OK'd their being taken on “without 
compensation.” The President surrounded his order 
with so many conditions that executives are waiting for 
a legal interpretation before accepting defense posts. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 61. 
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OLD WORLD STREET 
IN BOURGES 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 
WITH ITS LOVELY STATUES, 
IN PARIS’ HEART 


THERE’S MAGIC IN THE AIR! 


The world is full of wonderful things A Gaily Exciting Adventure Awaits You There—The 
to see and do. And so many of them are = Mgs¢ Satisfying, Most Complete Vacation in the World 


in France! To make the most of your long 
anticipated trip, let us help you now with suggestions—with booklets and 
literature. For whatever time of year you go, your days will be filled with 
beauty—with interesting experiences and adventures. Your nights will be 
carefree and exciting! Paris, for her 2000th birthday, will be effervescent 
as champagne! ... And after Paris, the provinces with their warm hospitality 
will lure you from the beaten path...to Normandy and Brittany...to Burgundy 
».. to Savoy’s Alps... to peaceful Provence. Your travel agent* can get choice 
reservations for you, so why not see him? And remember this: no matter where 
you roam in France, you get so much more for your money. France says come! 


MONT ST, MICHEL, ISLAND ABBEY, 1S OUT OF THE STORY-BOOKS, WHERE NORMANDY MEETS BRITTANY . 5 
.& EVERYONE GOES TO THE OPERA IN PARIS! 
THE RIVIERA IS THE WORLD'S PLAYGROUND W 
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You've seen television. Now you'll see 
it in its finest form—giant projections of 
special events, transmitted only to 
theatres on private wires or radio beams 
to make movie-going better than ever! 


Success of the system comes from a re- 
markable RCA kinescope, and something 
new in projection lenses. The kinescope, 
developed at RCA Laboratories, is in prin- 
ciple the same as the one on which you see 
regular telecasts. But it is small—only a few 
inches in diameter—and produces images 


New RCA Theatre Television System projects 15 x 20 foot pictures of television programs. 


Giant size Television— shot trom a Barrel!" 


of high brilliance. These are magnified to 
15x20 feet by a “Schmidt-type” lens system 
like those used in the finest astronomical 
telescopes. 


Because of its size and shape, the new pro- 
jector is referred to by engineers as the “barrel.” 
It’s already going into theatres, where you'll 
be seeing giant television—shot from a barrel. 

* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, New York. 


The same research laboratories 
which developed RCA’s new theatre 
television system also give you big, 
brilliant pictures on 1951 RCA 
Victor home receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Storms and Storms Bedevil the Nation 


It was a week of storms, natural and 
man-made. Gale-driven rain and snow 
harassed the nation from New York to the 
Mississippi. Flood waters continued to 
inundate parts of the Far West. 

Cold in their bones intensified the 
sympathy of stay-at-home Americans for 
their colder and more exposed sons still 
fighting for a decision by Christmas in the 
forbidding highlands of North Korea. A 
delegation to the United Nations repre- 
senting Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Red 
dictator, whose soldiers were resisting the 
American advance to the Yalu, was 
closely watched for reflected indications 
of their boss’s temper. 

The chill in Washington was not wholly 
the kind thermometers register. The old 
8lst Congress, many of its Democratic 
members already repudiated by the 
electorate, limped into the Capitol for a 
short special session, its last, in a mood 


to cold-shoulder the Administration. Pres- 
ident Truman had no warmer feeling for 
Congress than Congress had for him. 
Serious citizens, realizing that the Red 
menace to the world was never uglier, 
hoped the Legislative and Executive 
branches would find some way of getting 
along before the 82nd Congress convenes 
Jan. 3. On both sides the opinion was 
growing that a new Secretary of State to 
replace Dean Acheson was probably a 
precondition to any such getting along. 


THE CONGRESS: 
What the President Wants 


President Truman had planned to call 
Congress back into special session before 
its self-set date of return, Nov. 27, and 
send it a message firmly demanding 
prompt delivery of emergency legisla- 


tion. But that was before the Congres- 
sional election went against him. Now he 
would content himself with a series of 
letters to Congressional leaders making 
almost diffident requests for a few “must” 
bills. And he hadn’t much hope of getting 
most of these. 

What he considered “must”: 

Defense appropriations: The Korean 
war had been costly. The Atomic Energy 
Commission needed more money for 
rapid production of America’s ace-in-the- 
hole weapons. Congress probably would 
approve this spending. 

Higher taxes: The Treasury wanted a 
$4,000,000,000-a-year excess-profits tax. 
It wouldn't get it out of the special 
session. But some kind of an increase— 
probably an increase in regular corpora- 
tion tax rates, perhaps combined with a 
modified excess-profits tax—would be 
voted at the next regular session. 

Rent control: The present law might 
be extended by joint resolution until 
March 31, thus allowing time for the next 
Congress to reconsider the problem. But 
the law might be permitted to lapse at 
the start of the new year. 
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Republicans wanted to wear foreign-policy pants; Truman didn’t want to buy the duck 
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Help for Yugoslavia: Drought in Tito’s 
Communist but anti-Stalinist nation had 
created a serious food shortage. By using 
emergency powers, the Administration 
already had arranged to send about 
$33,500,000 worth of foodstuffs. It esti- 
mates the need at about $45,000,000 
more. Congress may react favorably to 
the argument that this is a cheap way of 
supporting 32 anti-Russian divisions. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii: 
These had no immediate chance because 
of the determined opposition from many 
Southern Democrats. 

Reelected Republicans such as Sens. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Eugene 
Millikin of Colorado were the only gay 


Lucas still felt a strong duty to his party. 
Resignation at this time, he knew, might 
set off a disruptive struggle for 
the succession. 

With no one actively seeking the post, 
there was a good chance that the struggle 
would be sweet-tempered. The Northern 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party had 
designs on the majority leadership, it was 
true—mostly as a sign to labor, the liber- 
als, and the minority blocs that the party 
had not succumbed to conservatism. But 
any liberal would have to face the South- 
ern wing, which was certain to deliver a 
solid bloc of 22, and perhaps 26, votes. 
No Southerner, however, wanted the 
stigma which might attach to the 


Acme Photos 


McFarland was acceptable to the South, but Cox rejected the 21-day rule 


people in the Capitol as Congress reluc- 
tantly reassembled. Asked what the spe- 
cial session would do, Taft quipped that 
it would adjourn. Millikin at a press 
conference talked about “Achesonian 
jackassery” in discussing the Secretary 
of State’s speech in which he insisted 
that “reexaminists” of foreign policy 
(referring presumably to the Taft group) 
were actually isolationists in disguise. 

Resentment against Acheson appeared, 
in fact, to be the emotion most returning 
legislators shared. The Republicans said 
he had to go. Many Democrats, even 
some of his admirers agreed, felt that the 
election had made his retention in the 
Cabinet politically impossible. 


McFarland to the Fore 


Two potted plants stood outside the 
locked door of Sen. Scott Lucas’s hide- 
away in the Capitol last week. Attached 
was a penciled card reading: “To cheer 
up the new majority leader.” The gesture 
was premature. 

Lucas wasn’t resigning his position on 
the eve of the short session. Though he 
realized that there is nothing quite so im- 
potent as a lame-duck majority leader. 
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man who maintained liaison with 
the White House. 

Last week, it seemed certain that a 
middle-of-the-roader would get the job. 
Likeliest candidate to have the job thrust 
upon him was Ernest W. McFarland of 
Arizona, perhaps the most genial and 
friendly man in the Senate. Despite ten 
years in the upper house, McFarland 
had always stayed out of the limelight on 
the sound theory that legislation is enact- 
ed by trades, deals, and a friendly ap- 
proach in the cloakrooms and offices. 

But this friendliness was no sign of 
weakness. He would stand up against 
FEPC, the Brannan plan, and socialized 
medicine, all of which would endear him 
to the Southerners. On the other hand, 
he had voted with the Administration 86 
per cent of the time during the 8lst 
Congress. Because he was no maverick, 
he would appeal to Democratic loyalists. 

Though the Fair Dealers preferred 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, the 
Southerners were suspicious of his pro- 
FEPC record. If Senator McFarland 
emerged as the compromise choice, he 
could well provide the solder needed to 
hold together a badly split party for 
the next two years. 


New Rules Squeeze? 


Two years ago, on the heels of the 
Democratic sweep, the Administration 
made history by amending House rules 
so that any measure bottled up by the 
Rules Committee could be brought to 
the floor after 21 days. Thanks to this 
change, the President got his housing and 
increased minimum-wage bills out of com- 
mittee to the floor of the House. 

An attempt by Rep. Eugene Cox and 
the Southern Congressional contingent to 
return to the old rules fell through when 
their GOP allies had panicked. Under 
the old setup, FEPC legislation could be 
blocked, and Republicans from urban 
centers felt that this would guarantee 
their defeat in November. Despite sup- 
port from the GOP leadership, the Cox 
resolution was defeated 183 to 236. 

Last week, in his office in the new 
House Office Building, Gene Cox was 
busy studying voting records. He dis- 
covered that those who voted for his 
resolution fared better at the polls than 
those who voted against it. For Cox, this 
was a fat argument to present to the now 
more unified Republicans in the House. 
In coalition with the Southern Democrats, 
they could repeal the 21-day rule and 
thus effectively block most Administra- 
tion measures in the 82nd Congress. 

Cox would not say whether he would 
attempt this coup on Jan. 3, the day the 
next House will adopt its rules. He had 
not consulted Rep. Joe Martin, the House 
minority leader. But, one Southern con- 
gressman predicted: “We'll have a blood 
test of the new House on the very first 
day.” If the coalition holds, it will mean 
that most of the President’s domestic 
proposals, to be outlined in the State of 
the Union message, will be aborted in 
the Rules Committee. 


ESPIONAGE: 


Conviction for Two 


“Guilty,” said forewoman Mary K. 
O'Sullivan. The jury had been out for 3 
hours 52 minutes. Miriam Moskowitz and 
Abraham Brothman remained as impas- 
sive as they had been during the two- 
week trial. Two witnesses had told how 
the defendants conspired to obstruct jus- 
tice. Former apparatchiks Harry Gold 
and Elizabeth Bentley linked Brothman 
and Miss Moskowitz to a Soviet espionage 
ring. Gold told the court how Brothman 
persuaded him to lie in 1947 to a grand 
jury investigating espionage and how the 
three had cooked up a false story which 
stalled this investigation. The jury be- 
lieved him. For Brothman, tried under a 
two-count indictment, the verdict could 
mean up to ten years in prison and 4 
$10,000 fine. For Miss Moskowitz, the 
maximum sentence could be five years, 


and a $5,000 fine. 
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INDICTMENTS: 


Six In Contempt 


In the aftermath of Senate hearings on 
Sen. Joe McCarthy’s charges against the 
State Department, onetime Communist 
chief Earl Browder, millionaire Red 
jrederick V. Field, and former Amerasia 
eaitor Philip Jaffe were cited for con- 
tempt of Congress. This week, a Wash- 
ington grand jury indicted them. Also 
indicted: rightists Joseph Kamp and 
Edward Rumely, and leftist William 
Patterson, reluctant witnesses before a 
Special House Committee on Lobbying. 


DEFENSE: 


Mobilization Muddle 


“The history of national defense in this 
country has been a succession of feasts 
and famines . . .” General George C. 
Marshall said in a speech last week. The 
nation’s problem was to get the people 
in a mood for a defense feast while 
American armies were winning in Korea. 

The Senate armed services prepared. 
ness subcommittee—Congress watchdog 
for defense—talked tough and _ plain. 
“Wars aren’t won with memoranda,” it 
said in condemning “paperwork prepar- 
edness.” The subcommittee’s report hit: 
>The Munitions Board and the General 
Services Administration: “It ill becomes 
government officials to conduct the pub- 
lic business with less prudence than they 
would display in operating a charity 
bazaar. But that has happened.” 
>Department of Commerce: “The De- 
partment of Commerce must learn to say 
‘no’ [to rubber manufacturers].” 
>Rubber manufacturers: “Present hard- 
ships may well be luxuries...” 
>Britain: “...the nationals of friendly 
nations...are obviously taking advan- 
tage of the tight situation created by our 
and their national emergencies to sabo- 
tage the preparedness effort by gouging 
unmercifully on their sales of rubber.” 


DISASTERS: 


Commuting With Death 


On Thanksgiving Eve, the Long Island 
Rail Road suffered another tragic wreck 
on the same line where, nine months 
earlier, 32 persons had been killed. One 
commuter train rammed another, stalled 
on the tracks, killing 77 and injuring 159. 
As bitter and frightened Long Islanders 
clamored that this was “an accident that 
didn’t have to happen,” New York City’s 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey cut short Southern 
vacations to take charge of the investi- 
fation, the second this year. 

_Jay Brennan, a Newsweex editorial as- 
sistant, was one of the commuters who 
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Nurses gave aid to the injured... 


escaped unhurt from the tragic wreck. 
Following is his eyewitness account: 


The Babylon-bound 6:13 Jeft Penn- 
sylvania Station a few minutes late, as 
usual. There being no seats for late- 
comers in the third car, I walked forward 
to the smoker. That was full too, so I 
returned to the third car. 

Ten minutes later, a half mile outside 
the Long Island Rail Road’s Jamaica 
station transfer point, the 6:13’s brakes 
jammed on. Standing passengers stag- 
gered forward, then recovered their bal- 
ance. Seconds later, a tremendous jolt 
threw fire-extinguishers, passengers, and 
cards from commuter games to the floor 
of car 3. Then, a second crash brought 
the suddenly darkened train to a halt. 


































































... as rescue teams worked feverishly in the bloody railroad wreckage 
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It wasn't until some time later that the 
living commuters on the 6:13 learned 
that they had survived the worst tragedy 
in the history of the Long Island Rail 
Road. Ahead of them, 77 commuters 
from the first car of their train (the 
smoker) and the last car of the stalled 
6:09 for Hempstead were dead or dying. 

Back in the third car, no one knew 
what had happened. Those of us on the 
floor got to our feet. The car was filled 
with dust and shouts of “Take it easy, 
take it easy!” No one panicked. A man 
standing next to me lit a match to help 
me find my glasses, which had come off 
when I fell. A voice came from out of the 
darkness: “We must have run through a 
switch!” Another shouted back, “It must 
have been a damn big switch!” A few 
people laughed. We waited there in the 
dark; sudden stops on the Long Island 
are not unusual. I helped a man near me 
mop blood from his face. He’d been hit 
on the nose by a fire-extinguisher. 

Passengers worked at jammed doors. 
Some wanted to get off but others were 
afraid to jump down, remembering the 
railroad’s voltage-packed third rail. As 
we unhooked the safety chains between 
the third and fourth cars, I heard a voice 
say: “Jesus, you should see that first car. 
They're jammed into another train.” 

With others, I jumped down to the 
track. I picked my way forward along 
the roadbed by the red glare of blinker 
lights from police cars. 

I took a look at the two trains. The 
6:09’s last car encased the first of my 
train. One roof was peeled back like the 
top of a discarded sardine can. Inside, 
human beings were packed in their own 
blood, filed between torn steel seats. A 
man’s bleeding face was pressed grotes- 
quely against an incongruously unbroken 
window. The screaming hadn't yet 
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Back to the land: President Eisenhower of Columbia becomes Farmer Ike of Pennsylvania 


started. That came later. 

I grabbed a fireman’s arm; could I 
help? “Get outa here and get home,” he 
told me. I picked my way down some 
wooden steps cut in the side of the 
railroad embankment. 

What had happened? The full story 
might never be known, but investigators 
pieced this much together: The rail- 
road’s train No. 780, a local bound for 


Hempstead, received a slow-down signal 


from an overhead tower. One of its 
brakemen jumped off the last car to the 
track with a signal lantern. Hearing a 
noise from his train, he jumped back on, 
thinking it was about to start. He gave 
two pulls on the intercom cord—the go- 
ahead signal—and then saw the headlight 
from express No. 174 roaring down the 
track toward him. 

At the head of his own train, his 
engineer was fighting to release jammed 
brakes. The brakeman gave another 
futile pull on the cord. He survived, 
thrown forward by the impact, but the 
engineer on the oncoming train, who had 
thrown on his brakes 1,000 feet before 
the crash, was killed. The railroad 
claimed it was not able to tell how the 
stop signal had been set for the 6:13. 

Two hours after the crash, I came 
down the steps of the elevated platform 
at Rockville Centre, my home station. 
A fretful-looking young woman caught 
my arm. Had that been the 6:13? I 
didn’t have the courage to tell her 
where the 6:13 was. 


Superior Court 


When Time contributing editor John 
M. Weeks was killed in the bloody Rock- 
ville Centre wreck last February, his 
lawyer, George R. Cohen, filed a damage 
suit against the Long Island Rail Road. 
Two weeks ago, Cohen obtained a 
$150,000 settlement for the Weeks fam- 
ily. Last Wednesday, homeward bound 
on the Long Island, Cohen was killed in 
the even bloodier Richmond Hill wreck. 
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PEOPLE: 


Farmer Eisenhower 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower has had 
a hankering to own his own farm ever 
since his boyhood in Abilene, Kans. “I 
feel sorry for any boys raised in the city,” 
he once said, thinking back to the days 
when the six Eisenhower boys milked 
cows, tended an orchard and a 4-acre 
truck garden, and did all the outdoor 
work at their old-fashioned white farm- 
house on the outskirts of town. On Sun- 
days while their mother was at church 
the boys cooked dinner—sometimes fried 
mush and pudding—and after the chores 
were done they went swimming in Mud 
Creek or hunted coyotes. 

Last week, to get a “real home” for 
himself and Mamie Eisenhower, the gen- 
eral purchased a $23,000, 179-acre farm 
near the famous Civil War battleground 
at Gettysburg, Pa. The property includes 
a nine-room red-brick house about 125 
years old, a herd of 25 Holstein cows, 
tractors, and dairy equipment. Nearby is 
the century-old stone house and 80-acre 
farm recently purchased by George E. 
Allen, former Presidential adviser and 
longtime friend of the Eisenhowers. Allen 
and Eisenhower plan to operate their 
farms jointly. 

Eisenhower was looking forward to 
living on a farm again, hunting, broiling 
steaks in the open, and having the pic- 
nics he and Mamie both like. “I’ve been 
looking for a place like this for some 
time,” he said. “I hope to move in here 
one of these days, and make it my home.” 
But insiders contended that the general’s 
official residence would still be New 
York City. He plans to take a leave of 
absence from Columbia University when 
he is appointed supreme commander of 
SHAPE, the Western European defense 
forces—a job he hopes won't take more 
than a year. 

Although Eisenhower was born in 
Texas and reared in Abilene, the family 


has strong ties in Pennsylvania. His {a- 
ther’s ancestors came there from Switzer- 
land in 1732. Ike’s grandfather, Jacob 
Eisenhower, was a religious leader in 
Elizabethville, Pa., prior to moving west- 
ward by covered wagon in 1878. 


LABOR: 


Fat and Sleek CIO 


It was not the same CIO. Twelve years 
ago, it had splintered off to challenge 
the traditional American Federation of 
Labor. In the intervening years, it had 
grown powerful and prosperous. Its claim 
to 6,000,000 dues-paying members was 
for the first time almost true. After a 
year-long struggle, the CIO had even 
swatted down the gadfly Communist. 
line unions. 

Last week, in convention assembled 
at the Palmer House in Chicago, the 
CIO’s 650 delegates settled into gilt 
chairs under crystal chandeliers, looking 
and acting like businessmen at a Rotan 
meeting. “Never in all human history has 
one single organization brought so mucli 
good to so many people,” said President 
Philip Murray as he described the CIO's 
“godly work.” The delegates responded 
with appropriate huzzahs. 

“We're getting to be like the AFL, 
one convention veteran said as the guest 
speakers droned on day after day and 
the 60-odd CIO policy resolutions clicked 
through. Some of the delegates even 
remembered to say “aye” at perfunctor 
vote calls. 

“I miss the Communist jerks like Harty 
Bridges,” another CIO old-timer said. 
“The Commies at least kept you pitching 
on the floor to bat them down.” He 
looked nostalgicaly in the direction of 
the press table where George Morris was 
composing ill-tempered reports for The 
Daily Worker. 

Almost apathetically, the convention 
accepted the predigested policy deci 
rations of Walter Reuther’s 30-man res 
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olutions committee, reaffirming support 
of the Fair Deal. In standing type, too, 
was the usual demand for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, with no compromising 
amendments, although nobody thought 
seriously that this would have any impact 
on the 82nd Congress. 

There was much verbal pugnacity 
when the convention gave emphatic sup- 
port to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
and assailed the “irresponsible and un- 
substantiated attacks of McCarthyism.” 
The CIO would have to begin “knocking 
together” the heads of leaders who in- 
jected politics into foreign policy, Murray 
declared. And the CIO demanded labor 
representation in the highest policy levels 
of the State Department. 

The complacency of the convention 
was shaken only in the postmortem of the 
Republican electoral victory. No clinically 
tested analysis emerged. Jack Kroll, head 
of the CIO Political Action Committee 
and field director of the anti-Taft fiasco 
in Ohio, said: “We haven't any alibis to 
offer.” George Baldanzi, executive vice 
president of the Textile Workers Union, 
turned on the Democratic candidates the 
CIO had touted. The Fair Dealers had 
foisted off on the CIO “a lot of racketeers” 
and “political hacks,” he asserted, and 
this had resulted in labor’s ruination. 
“Nixonism” did it, said a California CIO 
leader. Murray blamed the “diabolical,” 
“filthy,” and “damnable” campaign of the 
Republican Party. 

Winding up on Friday, the delegates 
reelected Phil Murray by a vote of band 
music, confetti, and table-pounding, had 
a last drink in the Palmer House lounge, 
and packed up. Bureaucracy and age had 
blunted the old slam-bang passion. They 
were now labor statesmen. 






THE WEATHER: 


Awful—From Coast to Coast 


From the Jersey beaches to the Cali- 
fornia valleys, the elements gave puny 
man a terrible battering last week. Wind, 
rain, snow, and floods killed and de- 
stroyed across the breadth of the land. 

Cold front crashed into warm front 
over the Mississippi Valley Friday. The 
resulting gales, driving rains, and snowfall 
added up to the worst storm of its kind 
the Eastern United States ever had, 
worse even than the big blow of 1913, 
the United States Weather Bureau said. 

The death toll in the East was almost 
200. The damage still had not been 
calculated this week. 

Wind and rain whipped the Eastern 
Seaboard Saturday-long. Roofs were 
blown off, signs and theater marquees 
hurled like sticks, trees snapped, streets, 
houses, farms, and airports flooded. New 
York warned its citizens off the streets. 
New Jersey seashore towns were isolated 
by the rampaging ocean. Florida sun 
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California: Reunion in a rowboat 


worshippers shivered in 26-degree 
weather while orange crops froze. Rivers 
swelled and flooded low-lying Eastern 
city districts. Power lines fell and many 
communities were without light and heat. 

Transportation schedules were wreck- 
ed. Ships plowed through towering waves 
and wind. On the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the New York Central trains ran 
hours late or not at all. New York’s 
La Guardia Airport was under water. 

Farther west the water turned to snow. 
The worst continuous snowfall in Pitts- 
burgh’s history—23 inches—stopped ll 









































































































































Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh’s heaviest snowfall in history stalled everything 
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traffic, kept thousands from work, sus- 
pended newspapers, closed theaters, shut 
down U. S. Steel plants and required the 
mayor to declare a state of emergency. 

Columbus and Cleveland were as bad 
off. Their power, phone, heat, and trans- 
portation systems were crippled. National 
Guardsmen in tanks patrolled Cleveland 
streets to prevent looting. 

In the Far West the previous week 
end, the snow in the Sierras melted and 
combined with a nine-day rainfall to 
flood out the lush valleys of Nevada and 
California. Crops and homes were washed 
away in California’s San Joaquin Valley. 
Gamblers played and drank in knee-deep 
water in Reno. The damage in the two 
states was put at $25,000,000; the death 
toll was nine. 


DELINQUENCY: 


The Street Club Score 


Teen-age gangs were a hard, unpleas- 
ant fact of big-city life. Kids battling 
each other with guns and knives, stealing, 
smoking marijuana, and drinking heavily 
were the norm, not the exception, in 
slum neighborhoods. Sexual promiscuity 
was the rule, too. And welfare agencies 
just didn’t know how to cope with it. 
Setting up playgrounds and handing out 
athletic equipment didn’t seem to help. 

The Welfare Council of New York 
City decided that new techniques for 
handling the job were necessary. After 
studying the available data, the Central 
Harlem Street Clubs Project was set up 
in 1947. Seven trained workers—five 
Negro and two white—were sent out to 
make contact with the teen-agers and 
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N ITs present form and under its 
I present rules the Selective Service 
Act cannot provide the manpower to 
maintain the armed services at a level 
of 3,000,000 or even 2,500,000 men. 
Yet, under the most favorable circum- 
stances reasonably to be expected, 
ordinary prudence will compel us to 
keep at least 2,500,000 and . 
probably 3,000,000 or more 
men under arms constantly 
for years to come. 

In the Korean crisis the 
armed services have had to 
call upon reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Under 
the circumstances, this was 
unavoidable. But it was dis- 
ruptive and in many ways 
unjust, especially since some 
were called and others were not. In 
any event this is not the way to obtain 
men for military service during a long 
period of preparedness. Yet if the 
Guardsmen and reservists now in ac- 
tive service are allowed to go home, 
other Guardsmen and reservists must 
be called or Selective Service must 
draft men now excused; married men, 
veterans, and those deferred for phys- 
ical, mental, or other reasons. 


F THE armed services are to be kept 
I at a level approaching 3,000,000, 
probably 2,000,000 of these will have 
to be provided by some form of com- 
pulsory service. Assuming that each 
draftee serves two years, 1,000,000 
fresh men will be needed every year. 
This is approximately the number 
of men who reach the age of, say, 
19 annually. 

Inexorable facts are pushing us to- 
ward the drafting of all young men 
when they reach a minimum military 
age. It is evident that all of them will 
be needed—not the two-thirds or one- 
half who pass the present physical and 
intelligence tests or are not deferred 
for other reasons. Our arrival at this 
point can be delayed somewhat by 
letting down the physical and intelli- 
gence standards for older men, by 
drafting married men, and by continu- 
ing to call back men with previous 
service. But it car.1.t be delayed very 
long. An inevitability which is so near 
might as well be faced squarely now. 

Universal Military Training, in the 
forms proposed in recent years, will 








Universal Service Is Needed 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


not meet the problem. Under UMT, 
youths would receive six months’ ele- 
mentary training in special camps un- 
der modified discipline. They would 
not be part of the regular military or- 
ganization and could not be sent out of 
the country. After that they would 
have various options, such as six 
months more of training, or 
a period in the organized 
reserves, National Guard, 
or college ROTC. ~ 

UMT was devised for a 
different situation: a rela- 
tively small standing force 
plus a large partly trained 
reserve. It is unsuited to the 
present need. 

The realistic answer is not 
UMT but universal service— 
actual service in the armed forces, 
probably for a two-year period. This is 
clearly seen by the group headed by 
President Conant of Harvard and for- 
mer Secretary of War Patterson, who 
are now organizing a citizens’ commit- 
tee to advocate universal service. 

Under the Conant-Patterson plan, 
every young man would begin his two 
years of military service at the age of 
18. Thus military service would nor- 
mally follow immediately on gradua- 
tion from high school, ahead of college 
or before settling down to a regular 
civilian job and marriage. At their own 
option, or that of parents, boys might 
begin their two-year stints before 
reaching 18. There would be no de- 
ferments or exemptions except for 
feeble-mindedness or extreme physi- 
cal handicaps. The general rule would 
be that any youth capable of earning a 
living is capable of performing military 
service of some kind. As many jobs 
in the armed forces are not physically 
strenuous, this is a sound thesis. 


HE Conant-Patterson plan is de- 

vised to cause a minimum of dis- 
ruption to civilian life generally and 
to the education and careers of our 
young men. It would also build up a 
well-trained reserve. If a great war 
should come in the near future, men 
of other age groups would have to be 
drafted. But for a long period of pre- 
paredness, approximately two years of 
military service for all young men is 
the most equitable system. Indeed 
it is fast becoming unavoidable. 











with four of the toughest street gangs. 
These workers were to be “deliberately 
unsystematic” in their work. They were 
not to attempt to “lead” but merely to 
lend such guidance as the young people 
desired and to give them the therapeutic 
satisfaction of working out their own 
adjustment to society. 

They learned soon enough that there 
could be a moral equivalent for young 
gangsterism. The gangs in themselves, 
they discovered, were socially valuable, 
giving the unrooted kids prestige and 
status. And the impulses which went into 
gang warfare could be diverted to sports 
and other peaceful competition. After 
three years of association with the kids, 
the seven workers’ achieved remarkably 
encouraging results. 

“All the clubs with which we worked 
resolved not to engage in gang fights,” 
says G. Howland Shaw who headed the 
project. “They gave up weapon-carrving. 
There was a decline in stealing, in sex 
offenses, and in truancy. The boys be- 
came more democratic and harmonious 
in their relationships to each other.” 

Most important, the “personnel-cen- 
tered” project had demonstrated that 
teen-age delinquents could be rehabili- 
tated without punitive measures or 
building expensive community centers. 
Last week published findings of the proj- 
ect, “Working With Teen-Age Gangs,” 
were being distributed throughout the 
country to social agencies. In the endless 
battle against human waste, it would be 
a useful weapon. 


PUERTO RICANS: 


Two More Are Seized 


Poking into a murky political nether- 
world, the government last week accused 
two more Puerto Rican Nationalists of 
complicity in the attempt on the Presi- 
dent’s life in October (Newsweek, Nov. 
13). They were picked up by Secret 
Service men in City Hall Park, shortly 
after they had appeared before a Fed- 
eral grand jury sitting in New York. 

Julio Pinto Gandia and Juan Bernardo 
Lebron, present and past presidents of 
the Nationalists in New York City, were 
tied to the would-be assassins by a mys- 
terious sales slip, dated Sept. 11, from a 
sport shop in New York. Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Frederick Block would not say 
what had been purchased—but it was 
easy to hazard a guess. 

Gandia was a lawyer who had been 
disbarred in 1937 following his conviction 
for taking part in the attempted assassi- 
nation of a Federal judge. Lebron was a 
cook who spoke no English. But the 
government, checking through an address 
book taken from one of the White House 
gunmen, was looking for other members 
of the conspiracy—identified only 5 
“Richard Roe” and “John Doe.” 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





New Red Thrust Sets Front Ablaze 


In the mid-morning light last Friday, 
the hills and fields of North Korea bore 
their usual desolate appearance as the 
big transport settled on the advanced 
American airstrip. General MacArthur 
had come to Korea in his private plane, 
SCAP, to announce the opening, a few 
hours earlier, of a “general offensive” to 
“end the war” and “restore peace and 
unity in Korea.” He also enigmatically 
remarked: “I hope to keep my promise 
to the GI’s and have them home by 
Christmas.” American, Korean, and Brit- 
ish forces struck into the no man’s land 
the Communists had mysteriously evacu- 
ated. By this week the mystery of this 
Red strategy apparently had _ been 


solved. The Communists struck a mighty 
counterblow that collapsed the center of 
the UN line and threatened the rest. 

It was still dark over Jamaica Bay on 
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MacArthur flew to Korea to end a war; the 


the same Friday morning as another big 
plane rolled down the wide runway of 
Idlewild Airport, New York. UN dele- 
gates, reporters, and photographers 
jostled as passengers came down the 
silver-colored ramp. The plane seemed 
emptied. Then, in single file, nine Chi- 
nese stepped out and walked along the 
brown carpet to the customs shed. It 
was the Red delegation that the United 
Nations hoped had come to negotiate 
the end of Peking’s intervention in the 
Korean war. As the Chinese checked 
into their suite on the ninth floor of the 
Waldorf-Astoria (their request for ac- 
commodations in a “cozier” hotel could 
not be filled), they could read in the 
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morning headlines of General Mac- 
Arthur’s offensive—thanks to the fourteen- 
hour time difference between New York 
and Korea. 

Now it seemed that the big question 
of what the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea meant would be settled 
less by delicate negotiations at Lake 
Success than by the rough arbitrament 
of the sword in Korea (for a full report 
on the significance of these events, see 
Key to Conflict, page 28). 


THE BATTLE: 


Blow and Counterblow 


“The situation is confused as hell.” 

So said an army spokesman at the Ko- 
rean front this Monday. It sounded like 
an understatement. General MacArthur’s 


“end the war’ offensive had _ barely 
started rolling when the Communists 
struck a shattering blow. As they had 
once before, they hit the weak center of 
the UN line—a mountainous territory 
held by the brave but often unstable 
South Koreans. The South Korean Sec- 
ond Corps, holding this 22-mile stretch 
between Tokchon and Yangwon, appar- 
ently simply fell to pieces. A spokesman 
admitted: “We can only assume the 
Second Corps disintegrated.” 

American divisions that had advanced 
up to 15 miles against a suspicious lack of 
opposition now wheeled around and re- 
treated. The 24th Infantry Division on 
the west-coast road to the Manchurian 


Chinese Reds flew to the UN to try diplomacy 


border evacuated Chongju for the sec- 
ond time without a fight. To plug the gap 
the First Cavalry Division and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth 27th Brigade were 
thrown from reserve into the battle. 

The possible Communist objective was 
to link up with a guerrilla concentration 
30 miles north of Pyongyang. There, 
Communist forces, amounting to perhaps 
two divisions, have been operating under 
an organized command. Such a link-up 
would forge a Communist corridor 
straight down the center of the Korean 
peninsula and would put the UN forces 
in the most dangerous position since the 
desperate days of the Pusan bridgehead. 

The bulk of the attackers were evi- 
dently Chinese Communists. The asssaults 
were launched generally in the pitch 
blackness of very early morning and ac- 
companied by the typical Chinese signals 
of blowing bugles, rolling drums, and 
clashing cymbals. The counterblow an- 
swered the question of whether the Chi- 
nese still intended to fight for North 
Korea. It did not answer the question as 























to the extent of their ultimate aims. A 
withdrawal after the counterblow had 
halted the UN offensive could mean their 
aims were limited to the defense of the 
Korean border areas. Turning the coun- 
terblow into a general offensive could 
mean a Communist attempt to reconquer 
all Korea—at the risk of provoking 
global conflict. 


Release Propaganda 


Under a wan moon, 27 American sol- 
diers stumbled in Indian file along a road 
in North Korea one night last week. 
Suddenly a cigarette glowed in the dark 
ahead of them, and a voice bawled in 
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English: “Halt! Who's there?” The 27 
burst into tears. 

They were prisoners of war released 
4 miles from the American lines by the 
Chinese Communists after eighteen days 
of captivity. Some 300 South Koreans 
were also freed, and three days later 
another 30 Americans, 27 of them 
stretcher cases. All had been well-treated 
by the Chinese Reds, given shelter from 
the bitter cold, and fed adequately on 
millet and barley and sometimes fruit 
and rice. Most were allowed to keep 
their warm clothing, cigarettes, watches, 
and wallets. The wounded were cared 
for by captured American doctors or by 
Chinese medics who apologized for their 
lack of equipment. About half were given 
daily political lectures in English by one 
Major Hon and a Chinese woman 
interpreter. They were turned loose with 
a final handshake. 

Freeing well-treated prisoners to make 
the enemy surrender more easily was a 
standard Chinese Communist tactic, used 
throughout the war with the Nationalists. 
Yet it caught the United Nations forces 
by surprise and raised hopes of a Red 
“peace offensive.” Actually, the United 
States had used the same trick with some 
success against the German garrison at 
Brest in the second world war. Some 
members of the Defense Department 
several times planned to release captured 
North Koreans. But such psychological 
warfare was vetoed as “unmilitary.” 


WINTER WAR: 


The Bitter Cold of Korea 


From the Western front in Korea, 
Compton Pakenham, chief of NeEws- 
wEEk's Tokyo bureau, sends this picture 
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of the bleakest battlefield on which the 
U.S. Army has ever fought. 

When the books on the Korean war 
are written, they aren’t going to reflect a 
backdrop of friendly chateaux, farm 
houses, and warm _ barns—convenient 
back-area cities—as have books on wars 
in Europe. Korea is not that kind of 
country. It vaguely resembles the North- 
west Frontier of India—rugged, barren 
hills, tracks instead of highways, scraggy 
little villages, wretched huts, and a 
treacherous peasantry. 

The gray thatched huts are repellent 
outside, dark, dirty, and malodorous in- 
side. Therefore corps and divisional 
headquarters are set up in tent towns 
sited for their proximity to what pass as 
roads. Major generals occupy dolled-up 
trailers where more than two visitors are 
a crowd and business must therefore be 
conducted elsewhere. 

A range of snow-topped peaks in the 
middle distance stands magnificently 
against a cloudless sky. Closer loom the 
ragged, eroded, scrub-covered hills, 
sliced by rough, irregular defiles sur- 
rounded by black-floored paddies and 
stingy-looking vegetable patches. Beside 
the fields, straw lies in orderly rows as 
though there is never enough to make a 
sizable stack. 

No landscape is complete without its 
string of natives who seem eternally to 
be straggling along the roadsides toward 
some place that couldn't possibly be 
worth reaching. There are expressionless 
women, balancing 50-pound bundles on 
their heads, tough little men “A” frames 
on their backs, scroungers with packing 
cases under their arms, hurrying home to 
make a fire, and the inevitable white- 
clad elders with their fly-trap hats, 2-foot 
pipes, and impenetrable, pathetic dig- 
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Winter in Korea: A snowball fight is relaxation for Marine tank crews, but firewood is a vital necessity 


nity. They come and go endlessly through 
dust clouds raised by careening jeeps 
and trucks they try to ignore. 

Dust is the perpetual curse, unless 
rain turns the ground to a yellow morass 
which grips like warm tar. Frozen ground 
makes no difference. The wind keeps it 
flying. It penetrates everywhere, down 
collars, up sleeves, jams camera mech- 
anisms, coats, vehicles, and coats faces. 
It is as dusty at 10 below as at 90 above. 

Alene Together: The cold constant- 
ly reminds me of passages from Scott's 
last Antarctic diary. Under tents and 
around fires there is a sense of warm 
companionship. But in the open one feels 
—though aware that hundreds of others 
are within a hundred yards—an intense 
sense of loneliness. The cold is inexor- 
able. It drives men back into themselves. 
They can’t mention it or complain be- 
cause all suffer precisely the same dis- 
comfort and are equally armed against it. 

A traffic MP on a road junction, kick- 
ing his scraps of firewood together, wel- 
comes anyone stopping a few minutes to 
warm his hands and exchange a few 
words—although not many, for no one 
talks much when it is below zero. At the 
front, in quarry-like depressions and open 
slit trenches, one senses the same desire 
to have someone around. Against Gen- 
eral Winter the soldiers’ weapons are 
constant care and sheer guts. The basis 
of resistance is primarily mental. What- 
ever protection he may wear, a man still 
has his individual battle to fight, for once 
he slips the odds are against him. This 
coming winter he is to face the coldest 
weather in the history of the U.S. Army. 

Quartermasters, blowing on their fin- 
gers in smoke-filled tents at divisional 
headquarters, are taking guts for granted 
and preaching the doctrine of constant 
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An ornamental way of saying: 


“Again this Christmas...wouldn’t you rather 


give (and get) FOUR ROSES?” 


America’s favorite gift whiskeyyin attractive gift carton. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
Blended Whiskey. 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


does not manufacture this fabric. 
We supply raw materials for 


the compound only, 


Versatile Geon opens up another sales freld 


T seems there’s no end to the sales- 

building ideas that Geon materials 
stir up. Take these new flame-resistant 
clothes, for example. They're made of 
a fabric that’s treated with a Geon 
latex compound. They help to protect 
workmen against fire. 

Most important, these clothes can’t 
continue to burn once any directly 
applied flame is removed. Gases formed 
by the flame-proofing compound com- 
pletely extinguish any blaze. Danger- 
ous afterglow is eliminated. 

That's just the start of the com- 
pound’s advantages. The fabric stays 
flame-resistant even after repeated 
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launderings in any type soap or deter- 
gent wash. It has good ‘feel’, good 
tensile strength and abrasion resistance. 
Shrinkage is negligible. It’s non-toxic 
and mildew-proof. It’s comfortable to 
wear—and long-lasting. 

This new treated fabric is another in 
a long line of Geon-helped successes 
— durable flooring, stain-and-wear- 
resisting upholstery and wall covering, 
improved wire and cable insulation are 
other typical examples. 

They may stir up ideas for you. 
We'll gladly help you with technical 
advice to start them on their way as 
sales-makers for you. Geon materials 
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FIGHT FIRE! 


come in many forms— including resin, 
latex and compounded plastics. We 
supply them as raw materials only — 
no finished products. For information, 
please write Department B-12, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


. «. the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
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care. It is established by regulation that 
with “5 above and 3 below” a man can’t 
be knocked out by the cold. Here 5 and 
8 mean layers—wool underwear, flannel 
shirt, sweater, pile jacket, and field 
jacket above the waist; wool underpants, 
wool trousers, and cotton field trousers 
below. These, plus boots and gloves, show 
that a man who goes down with frostbite 
or trenchfoot guilty of criminal careless- 
ness and a recent Eighth Army order 





International 
An aircraft carrier mechanic 
braves snow at sea off Korea 


makes each officer responsible for the 
cold casualties in his command. 

Four days of extreme weather during 
the week before last amounted to a 
carefully disguised blessing. Telephones 
worked overtime, pressure was applied, 
and winter gear began moving in the 
overcrowded ports. Strained communica- 
tions were strained more so that before 
the “end of the war” offensive was 
launched, all requirements were met with 
the sole exception of shoe paks, which 
will be complete this week. At least the 
quartermasters have done their jobs. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks the 24th Division 
evacuated only two cold casualties. 

Transport officers displayed equal con- 
fidence that they were ready to meet 
the coldest weather. “We're anti-freezed 
down to 50 below. All we do now is run 
the engines several times during the 
night and we'll get through anything.’ 
Here again, in case of trouble, man is to 
blame, not the weather nor the machine. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Furor in France 


Mortar shells fired from the Chinese 
town of Tonghing burst among the 
French garrison of Moncay on the Indo- 
Chinese border last week. The explosions 
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echoed in a blast from the Peking radio: 
French troops had violated Chinese ter- 
ritory, the Reds claimed, and Chinese 
Communist troops “have been ordered to 
defend their border”. 

The explosions also echoed in Paris. 
The French feared Chinese intervention 
in indo-China on the Korean model. In 
an effort to keep the four-year losing 
battle against the Viet Minh rebels of 
Moscow-trained Ho Chi Minh from be- 
coming an “international” war, French 
Premier René Pleven called upon the 
National Assembly to support a “new 
policy” of “political pacification” in Indo- 
China. The Assembly voted its “approval,” 
rather than “confidence,” by 345 to 193. 
The United States thereupon pledged 
$300,000,000 in military aid. 


Significance-- 


Behind the Assembly vote was a fierce 
undercover fight within the Cabinet: 
Defense Minister Jules Moch insisted 
that his authority extended to the Indo- 
Chinese war; the minister for Indo-China, 
Jean Letourneau, who just returned, 
insisted upon full authority, political and 
military. Letourneau won. 

The vote affirming his full powers by 
no means quieted public anxiety. If the 
Chinese repeat the Korean game of 
throwing “volunteers” into the struggle, 
an appeal to the United Nations will be 
almost inevitable. Even if the Chinese 
refrain, the French fear a dilemma 
wherein they will have to listen to United 
States (and British) advice to surrender 
authority to Bao Dai, the ex-emperor 
who is chief of state of Viet Nam, or lose 
American aid. Letourneau will probably 
try to compromise by increasing Bao Dai’s 
powers gradually. 


BRITAIN: 


Affaire Bevan 


A side product of the Korean war 
caused a flurry in the British Cabinet last 
week. This arose from reports in NEws- 
WEEK, The New York Times, and The 
New York Herald Tribune that the left- 
wing group in the British Government 
was so alarmed by the threat of an Asi- 
atic war and a European arms race that 
Britain’s rearmament effort would be ser- 
iously curtailed. In view of the obvious 
importance of any such moves, NEws- 
WEEK checked with the State Depart- 
ment before running the report. The 
alarmed department, in turn, contacted 
the British Government. A prompt denial 
was forthcoming, plus a report on how 
the correspondents for the U. S. publica- 
tions had obtained their information. 

The original reports had not identified 
any sources by name. However, British 
correspondents in Washington soon dis- 
covered from the State Department and 
other sources that the American stories 
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had been based on a luncheon talk with 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan, leader 
of the left-wing Socialists. London papers 
splashed the story on their front pages. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, which 
has long been gunning for Bevan, put the 
story under an eight-column headline: 
BEVAN IN ARMS SENSATION. 

According to The Express, when ad- 
vance information on what the NEwswEEK 
story would contain reached London, 
Prime Minister Attlee summoned Bevan 
“and asked what had happened. Mr. 
Bevan, it is understood, gave a complete 
and frank account . . . Mr. Herbert 
Morrison came into the discussion and 
had a long talk with Mr. Ermest Bevin, 
the Foreign Secretary. Then senior minis- 
ters decided that the only way to put 
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meeting. This week the critics will have 
their say during a major foreign-policy 
debate in the House of Commons. 


Significance -—- 


Newsweek's London bureau cabled: 
The question of British rearmament and 
how it is going to be paid for remained 
very much in the air last week as con- 
troversy beat around Bevan’s head. How- 
ever, both Attlee and the United States 
State Department express a willingness 
to let the “affaire Bevan” rest on, the note 
of Bevan’s statement. 

Privately it was suggested in impor- 
tant quarters that the whole thing was 
an honest misunderstanding which had 
been used by British newspapers to den- 
igrate the Health Minister. In any case, 
the only thing that had been denied was 
that Bevan had diverged from the gov- 
ernment rearmament policy. Neverthe- 
less, it remained very difficult to explain 
just what that policy was. It is wrapped 
up in negotiations on a multilateral At- 
lantic scale, in which the word “aid” is 
being studiously shunned by the British. 

One thing appeared clear: The British 
now regard their original three-year 
$10,080,000,000 rearmament figure as 
completely out of date and in no sense a 
commitment. This does not mean that the 
British are not going to rearm expensively 
nor does it mean that they are unwilling 
to share—on a self-respecting basis—some 
American “contributions” to mutual de- 
fense. But they are determined to pro- 
ceed from an agreed basis of “capacity 
to rearm,” which currently means what 
they can afford when they can afford it 
without wrecking their planned economy. 
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RLG.u.5. pat.of! And Sudden Death: Cpl. Jack Wicker gingerly fingers the remains 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING of the jeep he had been riding a moment before it hit a land mine in 
.. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY North Korea. One of his companions was killed, another wounded. 


Wicker jumped in time. “But Ill never know why,” he said. 
Newsweek, December 4, 1950 
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Are the Chinese Reds bluff- 
ing? During the next few weeks 
this portentous question will be 
answered. Here are details of: 
1—How General MacArthur has 
been authorized to call that 
bluff with his “end the war” 
offensive in Korea. 

2—How Washington will sup- 
port MacArthur's offensive 
by diplomatic action at the 

3—How these actions affect Eu- 
ropean support of the U.S. 


1—MacArthur Offensive 


Some papers and politicians in 
Europe—especially in Britain and 
especially on the left—have been 
building up General MacArthur as a 
sort of ogre in uniform, fighting his 
‘“private war” in Korea and “violating 
his instructions.” And last week 
MacArthur's launching of the new 
Korean offensive was cited as addi- 
tional evidence of his “irresponsibility.” 





Actually the offensive had been plan- 
ned for weeks and was approved in 
advance on all levels in Washington. 
The British were also kept informed. 

On one phase, in fact, MacArthur 
was directly overruled by Washington. 
The general suggested considering 
applying, if necessary, the doctrine of 
“hot pursuit.” This would allow the 
UN forces to pursue the Chinese, in 
the air or on the ground, if they 
should attack UN forces from the 
“sanctuary” of Manchuria. Although 
MacArthur said such attacks would be 
“intolerable,” he was told emphati- 
cally that the UN limited action to 
Korea—whatever the provocation. 

A clear, if sometimes cumbersome, 
chain of command runs from Wash- 
ington and the United Nations to 
MacArthur. The usual channel is 
through the U.S. delegation to the 
UN, the State Department, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the general 
(see chart). The UN maintains also 
occasional contact through members 
in Tokyo of its commission to Korea. 

MacArthur operates under two 
general directives: (1) from the UN, 
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UN instructions go through U. S. agencies or its own commission 
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to restore peace in the general area of 
Korea, (2) from the Joint Chiefs, to 
destroy the North Korean Army. It 
was under these two directives that 
military planning from the Inchon 
landing on, presumed that the 38th 
parallel would be crossed and 
MacArthur was never advised to the 
contrary. However, MacArthur's or- 
ders to destroy the North Korean 
Army stipulated that he should do this 
without provoking the Chinese or the 
Russians. This was interpreted to 
mean that he should stop X miles 
below the Manchurian frontier. A fea- 
sible military line for halting the UN 
advance was tentatively drawn across 
the narrow waist of North Korea—the 
so-called MacArthur Line. 

Later, when it seemed that the war 
was practically over, the decision was 
made to push on to the Manchurian 
border. This is still apparently Mac- 
Arthur's plan, although only South 
Korean troops will be used close to 
the Siberian frontier covering the ap- 
proaches to Vladivostok. However, on 
Nov. 22 a lengthy message from Wash- 
ington went to MacArthur, asking for 
his comments on nine or ten possible 
means of avoiding trouble on the Man- 
churian frontier, including the British 
suggestion for establishing a neutral 
buffer territory. 


2—Washington Diplomacy 


Edward Weintal, NEwsweex dip- 
lomatic correspondent, reported from 
Washington: All through the week 
Secretary Acheson, Defense Secretary 
Marshall, and General Bradley were 
closeted, in and outside the National 
Security Council, in an attempt to 
shape American policy toward Korea 
and Communist China. Two contra- 
dictory assumptions predominated 
these meetings: (1) that General 
MacArthur's current offensive will be 
successful and (2) that the Chinese 
Communists, in spite of their peculiar 
behavior in Korea, still had the capac- 
ity to increase the volume of their in- 
tervention and to produce a military 
stalemate if they should so desire. 

If the first assumption should prove 
correct, U.S. policy following a com- 
plete victory in Korea is simple: 
to liquidate American commitments 
there as promptly and as completely 
as is humanly possible. According to 
present plans, based on the assump- 
tion of MacArthur's victory, the with- 
drawal of American troops is to begin 
the moment Korea is secured. The 
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administration of the territory is to be 
transferred at once from MacArthur 
to the UN Commission for Korea. 
Even relief activities, originally sched- 
uled to be an American responsibility 
in the initial stages of occupation, are 
to be handed over to the UN agent- 
general irrespective of whether UN 
machinery to take over has been 
completed in time or not. 

Pending final victory the Chinese 
will be assured and reassured in Lake 


_.. AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


developments in American Far East- 
ern policy with undisguised alarm. 
Even the firm American instructions 
forbidding General MacArthur to 
penetrate Chinese territory in “hot 
pursuit” of the enemy have not en- 
tirely dissipated British fears. The 
British are now anxiously seeking 
assurances that the general will obey 
the orders of his superiors. 
Britain’s uneasiness over American 
conduct of the Korean war is based 


exasperation. To many Britons the 
matter comes down to the uneasy 
feeling that the American commander 
is still barging ahead of Anglo-Ameri- 
can diplomacy and thus heightening 
the danger of a general explosion. 
This feeling formed the main basis 
for foreign-policy resolutions put down 
in the House of Commons by some 80 
Labor backbenchers. The thing these 
resolutions had in common was a sense 
of frustration over the present world 
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Foreign Secretary Bevin ran into trouble from all quarters as critics rose against his foreign policy 


Success and elsewhere that neither 
the U.S. nor any of its UN associates 
have the slightest design on China’s 
legitimate interests or territory. The 
British have urged that instructions to 
MacArthur not to attack in Manchuria 
be made public, as an additional 
means of reassuring the Chinese. 

The United States is prepared to go 
far in mitigating what it understands 
to be the legitimate fears of the 
Chinese Reds who will be faced with 
an entirely new military situation on 
their Korean border. It realizes that, 
unless some “security arrangements” 
are made, incidents such as prevailed 
on the Russo-Japanese border prior to 
the last war may become unavoidable. 
It is therefore prepared to negotiate, 
via the UN, reasonable guarantees. 

However, the United States is also 
preparing to meet the challenge in 
case all its actions and assurances 
should fall on deaf Chinese ears. An 
agreement reached last week be- 
tween the State and Defense Depart- 
ments calls for the resumption of 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek in 
Formosa, Some shipments of matériel 
have already been sent on their way. 

The British and other Western 
European allies continue to view these 
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on the fear that prolonged American 
involvement in the Far East will leave 
Europe defenseless vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sians. Within recent weeks the British 
military have reached the conclusion, 
for the first time since the end of the 
war, that—given full American rearm- 
ament aid—Western Europe may be- 
come impregnable against a Soviet 
attack within a reasonable period of 
time. They want nothing to interfere 
with the flow of American aid to 
Western defenses. In spite of Chinese 
rebuffs they have gone to extreme 
lengths to show their goodwill toward 
the Peking regime. In an unpublicized 
part of the note delivered in Peking 
last week the British stressed that all 
Western-Chinese misunderstandings 
could be ironed out if only the Chinese 
would agree to establish normal 
diplomatic relations with Britain. 


3—European Reaction 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’s London bureau, cabled: Em- 
bedded in the complex difficulties of 
foreign policy and defense, the British 
watched Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
“end of the war” push on the Man- 
churian border with both anxiety and 


deadlock and a feeling that the British 
Government should take more initia- 
tive in trying to come to agreernents 
with the Soviets and the Chinese 
before someone (like MacArthur) 
kicks the lid off. 

On the other hand, Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin does not intend at this 
point to be hurried into an eager 
reply to the Russian note calling for a 
four-power conference on Germany. 
Exchanges will continue with France 
and the United States, and these may 
be correlated sometime next month 
at a meeting of ambassadors. The 
British feel this is no time for the 
Western Powers to rush into a con- 
ference with the Soviets or even to 
indicate that they are disposed to 
do so at any cost. 

Loren Carroll, chief of Newswrex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: The news of 
General MacArthur’s offensive was 
greeted by government circles, the 
press, and the public with the gravest 
apprehension. For a few days, the 
French had hoped that the Korean 
war would end in a negotiated peace. 
Now, it was the general impression 
that MacArthur, by excessive impet- 
uosity, had risked provoking a United 
States-Chinese war. 


















































































THE KOREAN WAR 





Japanese Troops as Balance Wheel for the Far East 


Last week Russia formally replied to 
United States proposals for a Japanese 
peace conference. Moscow asked a series 
of questions that showed the deep differ- 
ences between the two countries. The 
U.S. terms spelled restoration of Japa- 
nese sovereignty with practically no re- 
strictions, including the implied right to 
rearm. The Soviets especially questioned 
this implication plus the future of the 
Kurile Islands, Formosa, and Okinawa. 

Whatever the Soviet attitude, the Ko- 
rean war has determined the U.S. to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with a 
Japanese peace settlement and put Japan 
in a position where it could help defend 
itself against possible future aggression. 

Against this background Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger has written this 
special article for Newsweex on the 
question of future relations with Japan. 
General Eichelberger served as com- 
mander of the Eighth Army, second in 
command to General MacArthur in Japan 
from 1945 to 1948, and later as advisor 
on Japan in the Defense Department. 

Do We Need Japan? As the winter 
in North Korea begins—weather with 
which I became far too familiar, during 
two years in Siberia in the first world 
war—we find most of our regular army 
tied down in one of the strangest wars in 
history. It is our lot to carry most of the 
global burden. Already we have suffered 
about 30,000 casualties in Korea and our 
manpower is not unlimited. It is far too 
evident that the United States needs 
friends—powerful friends. It is unfortu- 
nate but true that military weariness 
rather than strength is the rule among the 
peace-loving nations and particularly so 
in the Pacific. My friends, the Australians, 
and New Zealanders have fine veteran 
troops but all too few. The British at 
Hong Kong and in Malaya, the French 
in Indo-China, are tied down. 

Therefore, the minds of many turn to 
Japan as a future friend. Yes, as our com- 
mitments throughout the world increase, 
we need the friendship of the 84,000,000 
Japanese—a people, who, when trained, 
are better fighters than the Chinese and 
Koreans. Like the Germans,’ they can 
meet the Reds on equal terms. 

Can Japan Be Trusted? This question 
has been largely answered by Japan’s 
cooperation since the beginning of the 
Korean war. Our troops in the occupation 
of Japan have been sent to fight on the 
Asiatic mainland and that conquered 
country has been used as a supply base. 
Has there been a parallel in history? This 
confirms the impression I gained when I 
served during my three years in Japan— 
that the great majority of the Japanese 
can be trusted. We must not forget also 
that Japan has no middle course and 
that self-interest enters the picture. It 
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stands at the crossroads, and its future 
lies with the democracies or with Russia. 
The great majority of Japanese fear and 
hate Russia. On the other hand, there has 
been built up in Japan a respect and 
friendship among the majority for Amer- 
ica. Yes—Japan can be trusted. 

Can Japan Be a Danger to Us in the 
Foreseeable Future? In the months that 
followed V-J Day, as Commanding Gen- 
eral Eighth Army, I supervised the de- 
mobilization of Japan’s véteran army and 
the destruction of its war matériel. With- 
out Navy, Army, or Air Force, Japan 
became a military pygmy. There is, how- 
ever, a military potential based on its 
manpower, among the bravest in the 
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Eichelberger: How to rearm Japan 


world, and an industrial potential based 
on ability today to manufacture ships, 
locomotives, electrical machinery, and 
machine tools. 

But a Japan without submarines, 
bombers, and vital raw materials, cannot 
be considered a threat to our friends in 
the Pacific and certainly not to the United 
States in the foreseeable future. 

Should We Rearm Japan? With a con- 
stitution renouncing war, some Japanese 
have hoped naturally that the United 
States and/or the United Nations would 
guarantee their security, and that re- 
armament would not be necessary after 
the peace treaty. But most of the Japa- 
nese want a measure of rearmament— 
ground forces supplemented by United 
Nations assistance, such as Allied Navy 
and Air. They realize all too well that if 
the Soviet imperialists decide on war, that 
we may not be able to spare sufficient 
ground forces to guarantee Japan’s secu- 
rity in its far corner of the Pacific. 

During my years in Japan, the police 
force was pitifully inadequate—its arma- 


ment 18,000 pistols. With the outbreak 
of the war this summer and the transfer 
of most of our occupation forces to Korea, 
General MacArthur was forced to auth- 
orize an increase in police sufficient to 
prevent subversive uprisings. Should 
Allied ground forces be withdrawn, these 
police are in no sense sufficient to protect 
the shores of Japan against an invader, 
even if Allied Air and Navy were in 
strength in the Pacific. 

After the peace treaty, Japan should 
be permitted and requested to furnish 
its own ground protection. Since our sec- 
curity and that of Japan are indivisible, 
we should furnish needed matériel for 
this partial rearmament—and at once, if 
we are pushed into war. 

How Should We Rearm Japan? Lack of 
time and raw materials, as well as its 
dependent financial position, preclude 
the construction of a Navy by Japan. In 
addition, our Pacific friends such as Aus- 
tralia, remembering the early years of 
the last war, might have a natural fear 
of Japanese naval revival. This also ap- 
plies to that great offensive weapon, the 
long-range bomber and to the construc- 
tion of aircraft in Japan. 

However, no peace treaty should re- 
strict the Japanese right to furnish its own 
defense and we can improve our global 
military position after the treaty by the 
withdrawal of all or part of our ground 
forces from Japan for use elsewhere. Our 
American soldier is the most expensive in 
history, but the Japanese soldier can be a 
cheap one, since we already send food 
to Japan and cotton, which could be 
made locally into uniforms. Other ma- 
tériel which the Japanese could not pro- 
vide should be furnished by the United 
States, including fighter planes for local 
security and protection of ground forces. 
Army posts, built to house occupation 
troops, including dependent housing, 
could be used by a substantial force of 
Japanese soldiers. 

If, by peace treaty or later agreement 
with Japan, any American divisions are 
left there, then we should consider the 
use of Japanese in those divisions. My 
own preference would be for Japanese 
battalions to be attached to our regi- 
ments, but study should be made of 
closer integration as has been done in the 
use of Koreans in some of our regular 
units in the present war. The British 
have supplemented their manpower in 
similar ways through the years. 

If my remarks on the possible use by 
Japan of her own manpower for the pro- 
tection of her own shores seem a bit 
realistic, it should be remembered that 
we are dealing with realistic people from 
the Kremlin to Peking. I am forced to be 
realistic as I study the men responsible 
for those 30,000 casualties in Korea. 
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GERMANY: 


INTERNATIONAL 





Two-Way Pressure Play on Adenauer 


Never had so many agreed so whole- 
heartedly on one goal—with so little suc- 
cess. The goal was the integration of 
Germany into Europe for the mutual de- 
fense of the West. The score last week: 
>The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Council of Deputies in London prepared 
to consider a plan for German regimental 
combat teams of about 4,000 men. Thus 
NATO hoped to overcome French fears 
of German rearmament. 
>The European Consultative Assembly 
at Strasbourg called upon the Council of 
Europe to create a European army after 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
endorsed full German participation. The 
vote was 83 to 7—with all the “no’s” cast 
by German Social Democrats. 
>The United States strengthened de- 
fenses in Germany by reactivating the 


to freedom, when they are asked to raise 
army contingents in defense of freedom.” 

Charles H. Brown, chief of NEws- 
WEEK’s German bureau, cabled: That 
the Hessian and Wiirttemberg-Baden 
election results were not wholly due to 
the rearmament issue was shown by the 
gains of the Free Democratic Party, 
which is a member of the three-party 
government coalition. Its leader, Franz 
Bliicher, is Vice Chancellor, On the 
whole, it has hitherto supported the 
Adenauer policy. Curiously, it was from 
this source that the greatest threat to 
Adenauer now appeared. Analyzing their 
own success, and the even greater So- 
cialist success, FDP politicians handed 
the Chancellor an ultimatum: Unless 
Adenauer demanded and got far greater 
concessions from the Allies in return for 


Acme 


German industrial police now carry carbines but rearmament plans are snarled 


Seventh Army (which had invaded 
Southern France in 1944) under Lt. Gen. 
Manton S. Eddy, with headquarters at 
Stuttgart in Wiirttemberg-Baden. 

»German Socialists claimed a “mandate” 
against rearmament as a result of their 
victories over Konrad Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats in the state elections Nov. 
19 in Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden. 
The Christian Democrats suffered an- 
other setback on the rearmament issue in 
the Bavarian state elections this Sunday. 
Adenauer countered by revealing that 
he had asked the Western High Com- 
missioners for a negotiated “security 
treaty” to “give the German people some 
visible sign that they will be free, or close 
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defense participation, he might find him- 
self without a majority in the Bundestag 
(a defection of the 52-seat FDP Par- 
liamentary bloc would be more than 
enough to destroy the government). 
The principal FDP demands were that 
Adenauer should hold out for an end to 
the whole concept of occupation and seek 
some sort of contractual relationship be- 
tween Bonn and the West as equals; and 
that he should require far-reaching con- 
cessions in such fields as decartelization, 
restrictions on war potential, industry, 
ship building, extraditions and trials of 
war criminals, conduct of foreign policy, 
and reduction of Allied occupation costs. 
Adenauer thereupon began a belated 


effort to convince the electorate that he 
was not as negligent of German national 
interests as his opponents claimed. He 
revealed that he had already put forth 
a list of equality and sovereignty requests 
in a meeting with the Allied High Com- 
missioners three days before the Hessian 
and Wiirttemberg-Baden elections. 


POLAND: 


Peace Partisan Parley 


A snow-white statue of Stalin and 
fourteen bas reliefs of women holding 
doves and olive branches decorated the 
House of the Polish Word in Warsaw 
last week. The brightly lighted, yellow 
auditorium was the scene of the World 
Peace Congress that had been moved 
from Sheffield when most of the delegates 
were refused admittance to Britain. Here 
nearly 1,700 Peace Partisans, having duly 
surrendered their passports to the Polish 
police, met for six days to hear 11] 
speeches denouncing Western warmon- 
gers, sing “John Brown’s Body,” and vote 
1,655-to-3 for a ten-point program in- 
cluding American-British-French-Soviet- 
Red Chinese disarmament talks. 

One of the “no’s” was cast by O. John 
Rogge, the former United States Assistant 
Attorney General now registered in 


Washington as a lobbyist for Yugoslavia. . 


The delegates booed and shouted him 
down four times in the course of a 45- 
minute speech assigning some share of 
responsibility for the world’s troubles to 
Russia as well as the United States. 


ROYALTY: 


Julianan Double-Talk 


In typical wet, blustery, November 
weather, plain Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands and her good-looking hus- 
band, Prince Bernhard, arrived last week 
in London on their first state visit to King 
George and Queen Elizabeth. For weeks 
beforehand the staff at Buckingham Pal- 
ace and at Claridge’s Hotel, where the 
Dutch couple entertained their British 
hosts at dinner one night, had scarcely 
dared breathe on the furniture and silver 
entrusted to their care. 

To make doubly sure that nothing 
went wrong at her seven-course banquet, 
Juliana brought everything with her— 
from her own staff (31 footmen, one for 
every two guests, seven chefs, and two 
“yeomen of the silver” to polish the 100- 
year-old Dutch service) to 4,000 red 
roses, carefully nursed in salt and water 
for two weeks so they would be in full 
bloom for the feast. On the great night 
royal aides with rulers measured the 
exact distance (2 feet) between each 
guest's place. Even Queen Juliana 
beamed when Queen Elizabeth said: 
“My dear, what a perfectly delightful 
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HERE'S A NEW and exciting Lincoln 
for you to see! A sleek, debonair 
car with the look of an adventurer... 
with a giant heart and a gypsy spirit 

. as your first ride will prove! 

For under its gleaming hood is the 
great Lincoln V-type 8-cylinder en- 
gine, eager as a thoroughbred colt! 
Anxious to take you places. 

And how you will go places. With 
this mighty Lincoln engine coupled 
with HYDRA-MATIC*, you've got the 
freedom and power of an eagle in soar- 


*All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost. 


ing flight—right under your very toe! 

And inside this dramatically new 
Lincoln, there’s exciting news as well! 
Tailor-fashioned upholsteries...a new 
kind of smart and modern motorcar 
decor ... and Fiberglas soundproofing. 
Yet all of this car luxury costs less than 
you imagine! 

Arrange with your Lincoln dealer 
for your personal driving experience 
in a glamorous new Lincoln or the 
magnificent new Lincoln Cosmopoli- 
tan, finest of 1951’s fine cars. These 


othing tulld be frle— 
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cars enhance the great and growing 
Lincoln reputation for creating the 
best of everything in automobiles. If 
you ve looked forward to the day when 
your car will be the one most exciting 
to look at—most thrilling to drive—the 
new Lincolns await your inspection. 

Lincoln Division * Ford Motor Company 
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She’s no glamour gal like the sleek models rolling off 
the automobile production lines or like her stream- 
lined passenger-car sisters of the rails. But this rail- 
road freight car—and 100,000 like her now on order, 
with many more to follow—is definitely the car of 
the year for '51. 





... because in peace or war nothing can take the 
place of the railroads for moving goods in volume 
long distances. No other form of transportation can 
do the job so efficiently and so economically in the 


use of manpower, fuel and other essential resources. 


Yet, it’s also a fact that our indispensable rail- 
roads still are forced to operate under severe handi- 
caps, including government handouts to their com- 
petitors—with airports, waterways and highways 


built and maintained largely by the people’s money. 


In this hour of potential peril . .. with so much of 
the burden of national defense on the shoulders of 
the railroads, it’s more important than ever to elimi- 
nate handicaps and insist on “no favorites” com- 
petition ...so that the railroads can serve America 


better than ever, come what may. 





Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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Bernhard and Elizabeth at Claridge’s 


evening. When can we do it again?” 

Throughout the trip the royal pair 
spoke English to their hosts, although 
during one of Juliana’s many speeches a 
number of Britons had to be reassured 
that this was so. Speaking slowly and 
precisely at London’s Guildhall of the 
friendly relations between Britain (the 
big neighbor) and Holland (the small), 
Juliana said: “Big is reflected in small as 
big; small is reflected in big as small, and 
in that lies their bond and mutual ap- 
preciation; as big is not big without small, 
and small is not small without big; and 
in their interconnection they offer a pro- 


ndi- fusion of possibility.” 
om- 
BRITAIN: 
ays 
wens. The Coal Specter 
, Britain’s iciest memory is of the fuel 
| crisis of 1947, when industry halted and 
s of 50,000,000 people shivered in heatless, 
:mi- almost lightless homes, day and night, 
week after week. Last week the same 
=> specter stalked British streets and lanes. 
rica Fuel Minister Philip Noel-Baker an- 


nounced to a shocked House of Com- 
mons that stocks of coal again were 
dangerously low (700,000 tons under 
the target) and that to forestall another 
fuel crisis the government was going to 
go to the extreme length of spending 
dollars to import American coal. 

Thus this England, built on coal and 
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Truck! 


Waar you really want to know about a truck | 
boils down to this: Will it carry payload at lower cost and | 
be the best buy in the long run? And the place to find the | 
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answer is under the truck! That’s where to look for rugged 
Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing. When you 
see the advanced design, sound construction, and cost- 
saving features of these dependable axles, you'll also see 
how they add up to reduced maintenance, improved per- 
formance, greater profits! There’s added assurance of satis- 
faction in the fact that Timken-Detroit Axles have rolled 
up an unequaled record of billions of miles of outstand- 
ing operation. When you buy trucks, be sure to specify 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 
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MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY BRAKES 


Built for hydraulic, compressed air and 
vacuum actuation for trucks and trailers, 
these modern-design brakes assure maximum 
stopping ability, fast, safe operation and re- 
duced maintenance. Famous “P”’ Series Brake 
shown at right (note ‘Econoliners”)—new 
“DP” Dual-Primary Brake shown below 
(with hydraulic actuation), Write today for 


illustrated literature. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN IS IN Accepted Standard 
a f 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION! euemmanetn anes 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. « OSHKOSH, WIS. « UTICA, N.Y. 
ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO + NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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dependent on it for its economic life, 
once more was at the mercy of the 
weather. What had happened? Ever 
since 1947 all the coal wealth of England 
had been nationalized. This had been 
the first major act of the Socialist welfare 
state, to return “to the people” the prod- 
ucts of their labor. But in 1950 coal pro- 
duction would not exceed 205,000,000 
tons as compared with 240,000,000 in 
1937, when free enterprise held un- 
bridled sway over the pits, as the Social- 
ists like to put it. 

Causes: Noel-Baker’s main alibi was 
that “full employment” was the benev- 
olent villain—in other words that so many 
people were working in the welfare 
state that the factories used up too much 
coal. But Socialism’s critics claimed that 
although the skilled coal miner is now at 
the top of the British labor hierarchy in 
both pay and privilege, unhappy men are 
steadily leaving the mines for cleaner 
factory jobs and are even going into the 
armed forces rather than stay under- 
ground. Many who remain in the mines 
are working three and four days a week 
and are refusing to accept foreign 
workers to ease the labor shortage. 

The Manchester Guardian pronounced 
this gloomy judgment: “The coal crisis 
is a symptom of the sickness of the wel- 
fare state. It does not need more diag- 
nosis, but treatment.” 

A $1,778,000,000 treatment was 
prescribed in a scheme announced last 
fortnight by the National Coal Board to in- 


-crease coal production nearly 40,000,000 


———— 


tons a year, use 80,000 fewer miners, and 
cut cost $1 a ton—in fifteen years’ time, 
It was the first major replanning for a 
nationalized industry. The 76-page re- 
port proposed reconstructing 250 mines, 
digging some 70 new ones, consolidating 
90, and closing nearly 400. 


RUSSIA: 


Let’s All Sing Like... 


By every propaganda means the Rus. 
sians have been pounding out'the theme 
of peace, it’s wonderful—and that the 
Soviet Union is its only defender. Moscow 
has now set the theme to music. The 
newspaper Izvestia carried this song: 


The sounds of martial thunder 
Roll over the earth once more, 
And men again are dying 
On smoky roads of war. 


Comrades, peaceful men of labor, 
We're fighting for the people’s truth 
We shall never let war happen— 
Let this be our solemn oath. 


The cannibal bankers are trying 
To rob the laboring folk, 

To steal all wealth and treasure 
And make the world a jail. 


But faithful and strong are our hands. 
We follow a road that is true 

Our forces of labor and science 
Serve the welfare of all, not a few. 


Sovfoto 


Red Heralds: This picture, released last week, shows trumpeters 
from the Moscow garrison signaling the start of the parade in Red 
Square on Nov. 7, the 33rd anniversary of the Russian revolution. 


Newsweek, December 4, 1954 
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DESK SETS 


Few gifts are so pleasingly individ- 
ual. When you give an Esterbrook, 


THE NEW ‘'444”’ DIP-LESS 
WRITING SET 


Fill it once—write for months. Ink supply 
in base locked against accidental spillage. 
Base available in black, maroon, green, 
gray and clear. Single and double models. 


tote you give the pen that offers the 
user the right point for the way 
he writes. 


Any point, selected from the 


world’s largest variety of point 
styles, may be fitted to any type of 
set. Points are instantly renewable, 
instantly replaceable by the user. 


Let your Esterbrook dealer show 
you the latest in Esterbrook Desk 
Sets, priced from $2.75 to $20.00. 


Dip-Less Writing Set 
No. 407 


Writes a full page with- 
out re-dipping. Base 
holds two full ounces 
of ink. Visible ink sup- 
ply. Choice of colors. 


Fountain Pen Desk Set 
No. 112 


World-famous Ester- 
brook Fountain Pen in 
a porcelain base. Hand- 
some colors in perma- 
nent lustrous finish. 





WE'VE BROKEN| 


Pennsylvania Railroad replaces 4 old tunnels 
between the East, West, South and Southwest 


They can’t come too big for us now! 


Supersize open loads and big box cars now move as 
fast as any other freight over the Pennsylvania's 
Panhandle Division, an important link in the short, 
direct route between the East, West, South and 
Southwest. 


We've wiped out four old tunnels near Steubenville, 
Ohio . . . tunnels that restricted the movement of big 
box cars and extra high and wide open loads. Open 
cuts now replace those tunnels. Much of the right- 
of-way has been relocated, grades and curves reduced. 








No more detouring . . . no more extra switching... 
no time-loss in transit. Everything travels direct. 


This improvement alone has cost nearly $9 million. 
But that’s only part of the over-all improvement pro- 
gram. Altogether, we're spending $81 million for 
improvements between Pittsburgh and St. Louis to 
save shippers time and money. 


It’s this kind of progress that gives life to the policy 
of the Pennsylvania to keep pace with the meteoric 
growth of the South, the Southwest and West and 
to provide the finest, fastest kind of freight service. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \® 
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Shore Is a Shame: Secretary of State 
Dean ACHESON gravely informed a re- 
cent staff meeting of his highest-ranking 
advisers that he attached the greatest 
importance to the case of an American 
citizen, HuMPpHREY PENNYWORTH, now 
being held by the Communist police of a 
certain Iron Curtain country. It took an 
hour for Georce Perkins, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Europe, to find out 
that Humphrey is a character in Ham 
Fisher’s comic strip “Joe Palooka.” 


Old Dominion: Seventy-six-year-old 
Bonny WALKER of Roanoke, Va., found 
a pair of $1,000 Virginia bonds in her 
attic some weeks ago and brushed aside 
the state’s contention that they were no 
good because they were issued in 1864, 
when Virginia was part of the Confeder- 
acy. “I’m going to fight the whole state of 
Virginia if I have to,” said Mrs. Walker, 
wko claims the bonds have a value of 
$250,000, based on 6 per cent interest. 
“The Commonwealth of Virginia has a 
proud boast of always paying its debts. 
Well, it’s not paying me the one it owes 
me on these bonds. I may be 76 years 
old, but I’m awfully sassy.” 


Taking It Easy: Returning from a 
concert tour of 29 states, Metropolitan 
Opera star Ris Stevens wanted a rest— 
so she put on old clothes, painted some 
decoys, and went duck hunting on Long 


Risé painted decoys; got no ducks 


Island. “Singing a three-act opera or 
one-night concert stand requires as much 
physical exertion as a coal miner’s work; 
anything constitutes a rest in compari- 
son,” she explained. But Risé failed to 
bring down a single duck: “I had hoped 
that ducks would take to me like they 
take to water, but they just took off!” 
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Pen Pals: Two years ago PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN gave a memorable imitation 
of NBC news commentator H. V. 
KALTENBORN predicting his defeat in the 
1948 election. Kaltenborn recently took 
note of the incident when he sent the 
President a copy of his book “Fifty 
Fabulous Years,” inscribed: “To Harrv 
Truman, who gave undeserved fame to a 
radio commentator by his able imitation.” 
Kaltenborn was slightly shaken to get a 


note back from the President complain- * 


ing that ten pages of the book were 
missing; he hoped they weren't left out 
intentionally because they might hurt his 
feelings. “Is my face red!” Kaltenborn 
answered. “I am forwarding another 
dedicated copy after checking its 312 
pages ... A quick check of the index 
will prove to you that every Truman ref- 
erence conveys the very friendly feeling 
I have always had for you.” 


Twiee Burned: Arrested with her 
chauffeur near Blackwell, Okla., for 
speeding 80 miles an hour, KATHERINE 
HeEPrsurRN was indignant. “We would 
have been glad to slow down if you had 
just warned us,” she told patrolman 
Wayne Younc in the courtroom. He 
smiled. “You don’t have sense enough to 
be an officer,” she snapped—and backed 
into a hot stove. The long mink coat she 
was wearing was scorched. Justice Roy 
Cox said: “It probably didn’t hurt that 
$1,000 coat too much.” “One thousand? 
This coat cost $5,500,” retorted Miss 
Hepburn, and stalked out. 


Ne Beginners Apply: After 35, a 
woman really needs a man’s company, 
according to film star Mrrtam Hopkins, 
who at 48 has been married three times. 
“I wasn’t interested in guys when I was 
20. I was too busy trying to make a 
career ... At middle age you can be 
madly in love. You can have a perfectly 
lovely time from 35 on. You’ve had your 
name in lights and all the fame. But that 
can be very lonely without someone to 
care for ... Men with money don’t appeal 
to me. Nor do beginners.” 


The Gendoliers: The canals of Venice 
last week resounded to angry cries as 
gondoliers threatened a strike—over a 
gay red and yellow gondola advertising 
Coca-Cola. Some time ago the Coca-Cola 
company tried to hire gondoliers to paint 
bright signs advertising the soft drink on 
their craft. But shocked watermen 
pointed out that the Venetian Senate 
had ruled in the eighteenth century that 
gondolas must be painted a sedate black. 
Then Coca-Cola imported a gondolier 
from Verona to pole their boat around 
town. The Gondoliers Cooperative 
promptly sent their strike threat to Mayor 
GIOVANNI CIAQUINTE, a Communist, 
whose party has often attacked “Coca- 
Cola imperialism.” 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Robert “KO’d the big lug” 


Pint-Size Here: Eight-year-old Ropert 
Drxon, a Seattle Negro, was home all 
alone when he heard a prowler trying to 
break in. With the courage of a comic- 
book hero he hopped out of bed and 
grabbed a monkey wrench and a knife. 
“When the man stuck his head in the 
window, I hit him,” Robert related mod- 
estly. “Then he stuck his hand in and | 
sliced it with the knife and he stuck his 
head in again and I hit him again .. . I 
KO’d the big lug.” When police arrived 
they found the hapless intruder, Joserx 
TRAMMELL, out cold. 


Double-Duty Diamend: England, 
which expects every man to pay his 
duty, expected no less of its young film 
star JEAN Stmmons (“Hamlet”), who re- 
turned to London from America wearing 
a diamond engagement ring given her by 
STEWART GRANGER. At London Airport 
Miss Simmons posed for photographers 
wearing the ring, but when she left the 
customs shed she was dejected. “They ve 
taken it away from me,” she explained. 
“They say I have to pay purchase tax and 
duty of £23,000 [$8,400] . . . I feel very 
upset, because I was hoping to show it to 
everybody.” Customs officials said Miss 
Simmons could leave the ring in bond 
and pick it up when she returns to Holly- 
wood, without paying duty. 


Crystal Ball: Sailing for Europe to 
gather material for a new book on the 
Renaissance, Dr. Witt DuRAnrT pre- 
dicted turbulent times ahead for this 
country. “The most dangerous year,” he 
declared, “will be the one when the 
United States is fully armed. By then the 
U.S. will still be ahead of Russia and 
would probably want to fight it out.” 


Newsweek 














Sweet Sleep: According to Foster 
Hailey of The New York Times, Winston 
CHURCHILL once wrote a letter to an 
American businessman advising him to 
“sleep sometime between lunch and din- 
ner ... When the war started I had to 
sleep during the day out of necessity—so 
that I could work far into the night. But. 
a man should sleep during the day also 
to be at his best in the evening when he 
joins his wife and friends at dinner. A 
good meal, with good wines, then some 
brandy—that is the great moment of the 
day ... My wife and I tried two or three 
times in the last 40 years to have break- 
fast together, but it was so disagreeable 
we had to stop or our marriage would 
have been wrecked.” 


Tree Trouble: In Hibbing, Minn., 
Santa himself was haled into court for 
cutting Christmas trees without a permit. 
One HERBERT SANTA paid $100 fine for 
chopping down the trees on state land. 
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On Stage: When he was making 
speeches, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was 


— “tremendously pleased when a trick of 
ving to timing or intonation got a bigger laugh 
prtned | than had been expected,” playwright 
1 ail Rosert E. SHERwoop told Tex McCrary 
tani and Jinx Falkenburg. “One time after a 
in the speech before a live audience, when he 
onal was really in form, really wowing them, 
: bene I complimented him on the way he had 
oo his timed some of his lines. Roosevelt threw 
“ ; back his head and laughed and said: 


Tell me, Bob, do you think Alfred Lunt 


arrived could have done any better?’” 
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Ideal getiane 


Offers You 





ECUADOR: 


Counting Noses 


High above Quito on the brim of 
Panecillo (literally Bread Roll) hill, 
white-painted stones spell out the word 
censo. In the streets of Quito posters tell 
Ecuadorans: “Don’t Close Your Doors,” 
“How Many Workers Are We?” “Census 
—the Birth of a New Nation.” All this is 
preparation for Ecuador’s share of the 
1950 Census of the Americas, whose 
purpose is to furnish for the first time a 
scientific count of noses in every country 
of the Western Hemisphere. It will be 
particularly important in Ecuador, and 
propaganda is specially necessary there, 
because Ecuador has never taken a cen- 
sus. Many of its people don’t even know 
what the word means. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Another problem was the jungle: how 
to count the nomadic tribes along the 
river banks of the Oriente. This was 
finally turned over to the heads of Cath- 
olic and Protestant missions. 

One tribe will be omitted. The savage 
Aucas who live south of the Napo River 
kill on sight. A white man never sees an 
Auca, only his spear. If they are counted 
at all, it will be by checking their houses 
from the air, then multiplying. 


COURTS: 


Question of Asylum 


The doctrine of political asylum—the 
legal right of a political offender to take 
refuge in a foreign embassy in his own 
country—is dead in most parts of the 
world. But in Latin America it is still 
very much alive. Changes of government 
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Since August 1949 the Ecuadoran by revolution or coup d‘état are still 


DEP 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 101N + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 


@ With plenty of low cost Indil- 
ana coal, and cn adequate wa- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months an 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutual strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive State 
legislation, Indiana manufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 2 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indiana offers firm power, ade- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all 
parts of the state. 

In addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts about Indiana” 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 
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How many Ecuadorans? The census will tell, posters say 


Government has been working with its 
technical adviser, tall, hearty Dr. Webster 
McBryde of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, getting ready for the count, 
which started on Nov. 29. 

The particular problem of the Ecua- 
doran census, and the special target of 
the propaganda, are the Indians who 
make up about half the population. Tra- 
ditionally suspicious of whites, they as- 
sume that the census is just another 
white man’s trick; that its real purpose is 
to draft them for military or road service, 
or to confiscate their property, livestock, 
or children. To quiet their suspicions the 
Census Bureau sent eight new Dodge 
sound trucks and two motor launches, 
borrowed from the Ministry of Education, 
through the countryside. The United 
States Information Service contributed 
movie shorts. Between movies, census 
workers talked to the Indians. 


frequent there, and few politicians can 
be sure they will not one day be fugitives 
themselves. So they scrupulously observe 
the right of asylum for their foes. No 
international court has ever ruled on its 
legal aspects. Last week, however, Latin 
Americans waited anxiously for the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at The Hague 
to hand down the first such ruling, in the 
case of Victor Ratl Haya de la Torre. 

The case had its beginnings in the 
Peruvian revolution of October 1948. 
Gen. (now President) Manuel A. Odria, 
who engineered the revolt, blamed the 
left-wing, somewhat totalitarian Aprista 
Party for making it necessary. Once in 
power, he made the stamping out of the 
Apristas his first order of business. He 
particularly wanted to get his hands on 
Haya, the leader of the party. Haya 
went into hiding and on Jan. 3, 1949, 
he darted to safety behind the gates of 
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Your Key to Holiday Hospitality 


In Kentucky, where a man is judged by the whiskey he keeps, 
ans can OLD FITZ is first for sending . . . first for serving. Like our 
iti whiskey, our egg nog is a family affair —an old fashioned recipe 
bringing you all the traditional flavor of our slow-distilled 
oak-ripened sour mash bourbon. Try it? Here’s how! 


er, Latin Egg nog for 12— Stir 12 egg yolks with 12 tablespoons sugar until smooth. 
the In- Slowly stir in 1 pint Old Fitz, 1 pint unwhipped double cream. Fold in 
e Hague stiffly beaten whites of 12 eggs: stir in additional pint Old Fitz: Chill until 
g, in the serving. Then fold in 1 pint whipped double cream — sprinkle with 
Torre. cinnamon or nutmeg — and dip in! 
in the 
ar 1948. 
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BONDED 
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FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, PACK- 
ING, MOLDED GOODS, TANK LINING 
built to the world’s highest standard of qual- 
ity, phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor. 
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To empty Steep Rock Lake 
and uncover a fabulously rich 
lode of iron ore, engineers 
pumped 120 billion gallons of 
water through fourteen lengths 
of huge Goodyear hose known 
as Dredging Sleeves. Each two 
feet in diameter, they served as 
flexible couplings between 
pumps and disposal pipe lines. 


Weatherproofing homes 
with rock wool 


is an everyday job that calls 
for another special type of 
Goodyear hose known as Home 
Insulation Hose. It has to be 
built sturdy enough to resist 
cutting by highly abrasive rock 
particles, yet be light and flex- 
ible enough to manipulate 
easily in close quarters. 


NYTHING in the world that “flows” — from acetylene gas to molasses in January — can 
be conducted from here to there, safer, faster and more economically through 
Goodyear hose. For there are more than 800 different types of hose specially designed 
by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — to handle everything you can think of, and 
a lot of things like ashes, cement and grain that would surprise you. Because Goodyear 


builds ‘a made-to-order hose for every job, industry prefers Goodyear hose over any 
other kind! 


To get the right hose for your job, see the man who knows hose best — the G.T.M. Just 
phone your nearest Goodyear distributor, or write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 


GOODFYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





= 
Ht ‘best for giving and getting ! 


...f0 wonder it's America's 
argest-seling * year ol 
straight Kentucky bourbon! 
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Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. Ancient Age Distilling Co., Frankfort, Ky. © 1950 ancient ace pistittine 60 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


the spacious Colombian Embassy in Lima. 

Odria demanded his surrender, charg- 
ing that he was not a political refugee 
but a common criminal, because of his 
alleged part in a naval mutiny which 
had immediately preceded the revo- 
lution. Colombia said it would decide 
for itself what Haya was guilty of and 
insisted that he be given safe conduct 
out of Peru. Colombia and Peru finally 
agreed to seek a ruling from the In- 
ternational Court. 

The case got under way on Oct. 15, 
1949. During the first eleven months the 
main business of the representatives of 
the two governments was to submit two 
memoranda each. 

It is rare for litigants to live in The 
Hague during the long period of written 
proceedings before the court, but the 
two South Americans seemed to enjoy 
the life of the placid little diplomatic 
center. They treated each _ other 
with courtly cordiality, spending New 
Year's Eve together and frequently ac- 
companying each other to concerts and 
the theater. 

The friendly atmosphere vanished on 
Sept. 26 when two weeks of oral hearings 
began before sixteen black-robed judges 
—each from a different country—in the 
majestic oak-paneled trial chamber of 
the Peace Palace. Colombia described 
Peru unflatteringly as ruled by an un- 
democratic junta. Enraged Peruvians 
flung back charges of interference in 
their domestic affairs. 

Whe Decides? Legally the case 
boiled down to this: Both sides recog- 
nized the validity of political asylum. But 
Colombia contended that the country 
granting asylum has the right to decide 
whether the refugee qualifies for it. Peru 
maintained that this would be a violation 
of sovereignty and that it was for the 
local government to decide. 

It took Jules Basdevant, Court Presi- 
dent, of France an hour to read the 
intricate decision on Nov. 20. What it 
seemed to say was that Colombia was 
not entitled to shelter Haya because he 
was not in urgent danger when he sought 
refuge and because Colombia did not 
have the right to decide for itself that 
he was entitled to asylum. The court 
affirmed, however, that the charge 
against Haya was political. 

The ruling was received in Peru with 
what a NEWSWEEK correspondent de- 
scribed as a “quiet sense of satisfaction.” 
Court officials thought privately that the 
ruling clearly implied that Colombia 
should surrender Haya for trial. The 
die-hard Colombians, however, asked the 
court, if that was what it meant, to 
Please say so directly. Meanwhile, they 
would continue to take care of Haya. 

Latin Americans will judge this decision 
to mean that European judges cannot 
understand our customs and laws,” one 
Colombian said. 
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Wonderful food... 
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CHICAGO 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 

OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 
WISCONSIN 
UPPER MICHIGAN 


and many 


other areas are 
served by the 
HIAWATHAS 






Not a care in the world need trouble you on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Hiawatuas. No traffic jams, 
no highway hazards, no worries about rain, snow or 
storms. Just a swift, silent ride with every comfort 
and convenience. 


Rail fares are low on the HIAWATHAS— barely over 
two cents a mile on round trips in spacious coaches. 
You can enjoy dining and buffet service en route. 
Your children under five ride free, those under twelve 
for half fare. Baggage? Carry all you please—and 
stations are right in the heart of town. 


We’ll be looking for you aboard the Speedlined 
HiawaTuas. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


> THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 





Pain in Motion 


When we feel pain, certain nerve end- 
ings in the skin, eyes, nose, and other 
parts of the body are excited. This stimu- 
lation causes currents of nervous energy 
to pass over the conducting nerves, 
through the nerve pathways, and thence 
up to special receiving and recognizing 
centers of the brain. 

But when do we cease to feel pain? 
One generally accepted theory .is that 
sensation stops when the nerve ends be- 
come fatigued and fail to work. But Dr. 
John Paul Nafe, an energetic 62-year-old 
psychologist, has a far different idea 





MEDICINE 





In his tests, Nafe uses a delicate ma- 
chine which allows a small weight to be 
pressed against the skin above the knee- 
cap. This area is chosen because it is the 
least susceptible to breathing and pulse. 
The machine accurately measures how 
deep the weight presses into the skin and 
the time it takes to come to rest. It also 
records the rate of movement when the 
person tested no longer feels the weight. 
As long as the weight is in motion, press- 
ing or pulling the skin, the person feels it. 
When the weight comes to rest on the 
skin, there is no sensation. 

“We feel a pencil point pressed against 
the skin, a hot iron touching the finger, or 
an ice cube held in the hand, because of 


understanding of the pain pattern and 
how to curb it. For instance, hunger and 
nausea are very different sensations, but 
the difference lies in the patterns of pain 
and pressure, and not because they have 
other qualities of sensation. The stomach 
muscles contain free nerve endings and 
no others except those connected with 
the walls of the blood vessels. Hunger 
occurs only with certain waves of con- 
tractions in the muscular walls of the 
stomach. When the contractions stop, 
hunger vanishes. In nausea, there is a 
spasm at the pyloric end of the stomach, 
peristalsis (a peculiar wavelike move- 
ment) is jerky and likely to be reversed. 
Many of the same muscles and nerves 


International Photos 


Nafe tests the cornea’s sensitivity to pain, heat, and cold 


about pain and other sensations. In an 
elaborate research program, extending 
over ten years, Nafe has discovered that 
at least some pain sensations are caused 
by movements of the tissues. 

When Nafe puts pressure on the tis- 
sues, he can determine, by a pattern of 
reaction on the nerve ends, whether his 
subject feels pain, cold, or itching. When 
the pressure which moves the tissues 
stops, the sensation ceases. Thus, he 
claims, the stopping of sensation comes 
from a failure of stimulation—not from 
nerve failure. 

Dr. Nafe’s preliminary experiments 
were conducted in a laboratory in the 
basement of Eads Hall at Washington 
University, St. Louis, where he has 
headed the department of psychology 
since 1931. Now on leave from this post, 
the venerable scientist has holed up at 
Boulder, Colo., to write a book, expound- 
ing his theories on pressure and pain. 
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the movement of the skin or other tis- 
sues,” Nafe said. “The pencil point moves 
the skin by contact; the hot iron causes 
the blood vessels to dilate and so move 
surrounding tissue, and the ice cube con- 
tracts the blood vessels, causing motion.” 

Further to disprove old-fashioned the- 
ories, Dr. Nafe has conducted tests in 
which a brass cylinder is lowered against 
the cornea of the human eye (see cut). 
The cornea has no blood vessels and only 
one type of nerve ending—the free nerve 
ending which is supposed to convey only 
pain. By repeatedly touching the cylin- 
der against the cornea, Nafe has demon- 
strated that the cornea is sensitive not 
only to pain but to touch, itching, and 
pressure. He has also shown that it is not 
sensitive to cold, heat, or (except for 
injury) to pain aroused by heat. 

The practical side of Dr. Nafe’s re- 
search, explained in detail in his forth- 
coming book, may help doctors to a better 


are involved in both hunger and nausea. 
The immediate stimulus to nerve activity 
in both cases is movement, but the pat- 
tern of muscular activity in hunger is 
quite different from that in nausea. 
“Therefore,” said Dr. Nafe, “the con- 
clusion is justified that there are neither 
‘nerves of nausea’ nor ‘nerves of hunger, 
but that the activity of the same nerves, 
activated in both cases by movement, 
may give rise to either nausea or hunger, 
depending upon the nature of the stim- 
ulating movement, and the consequent 
pattern of nervous discharges.” 


Born Like Caesar 


In spite of its risks, the Caesarean birth 
has risen in popularity through the years. 
Last week in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine, two Brooklyn, N. Y., doctors 
published a report on its use at Beth-E] 
Hospital over a period of twenty years 
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and its effect on maternal mortality. In 
the first ten years (1928-37), there were 
13,600 deliveries, of which 123 were 
by Caesarean section—an incidence of 
0.9 per cent. Twelve women died—a 
mortality of 9.7 per cent. 

In the second decade (1938-47), 
there were 25,175 deliveries, of which 
697 were Caesareans (2.7 per cent). 
Of these, there were but seven maternal 
deaths—a mortality of 1 per cent. Four 
women died of infection, one of heart 
failure, one of kidney infection, and 
one of a pulmonary embolism. 

The increased safety of the Caesarean 
section is credited by obstetricians to the 
use of penicillin and other antibiotics, 
blood banks providing immediate trans- 
fusions in case of hemorrhage, and mod- 
ern hospital equipment. 


VA Hospital Squall 


In his office in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Building in Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, the tall, 66-year- 
old medical chief, sits under a motto of 
George Washington: “Do not suffer your 
good nature ... to say yes when you 
ought to say no.” 

Last week, Dr. Magnuson had reason 
to think that with a significant number of 
Washington bigwigs, the “no’s” had been 
too few and too feeble. The VA's 
$750,000,000 hospital-construction pro- 
gram was headed for serious trouble. 
Over the objections of both Magnuson 
and Carl Gray, chief of the VA, congress- 
men had forced the selection of too many 
remote sites for the new hospitals. About 
one-third of the 30 new buildings (all to 
be finished two years from this month) 
would be built in small towns far away 
from both sick veterans and concentra- 
tions of doctors. 

Some of the most doubtful selections, 
in Magnuson’s opinion, were Big Spring 
and Marlin, Texas; Dublin, Ga.; Miles 
City, Mont.; Minot, N.D.; and Clarks- 
burg, W.Va. Last week, Dr. Magnuson 
was trying unsuccessfully to staff the new 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., VA hospital. This, and 
other new VA institutions, he felt sure, 
would never be run on a good working 
basis simply because doctors would not 
move to these isolated spots. 

With the services necessarily cutting 
deeply into the medical profession, 
Magnuson did not know where to turn. 


Last week, he was 1,000 doctors short. 


He has a total of 4,000 full-time, plus 
2,500 residents, for 112,000 beds. By 
July he expects to be 2,000 short. But in 
this crisis Magnuson was still saying “no.” 
I refuse to lower the quality of veterans’ 
medicine ... All we can do is to let these 
new hospitals sit there empty until we 
can find a staff. Too many people think 
the way to get medicine is to put up a 
fancy hospital. It’s not the hospital that 
counts; it’s the doctors.” 
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Barbara Britton 
“dream of a trip” 


“Oh, what a beautiful ftlight!’? ex- 
claimed Actress Barbara Britton leaving 
El InterAmericano at Miami. “One rea- 
son for my visit to Lima...knew El Inter- 
Americano would take me there in lux- 
ury. All in all, I had a dream of a trip.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route...via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U.S. Sales Agents for 
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Bergen Debut 


In the middle of his Thanksgiving Day 
television debut, Edgar Bergen momen- 
tarily turned ballroom dancer with his 
newest creation, the blond and _ blue- 
eyed Podine Puffington. Podine stands 5 
feet tall, has a 32-inch bust, a 19-inch 
waist, and weighs a trim and plastic 25 
pounds. Besides dancing, she bats her 
long-lashed eyes, smiles flirtatiously, and 
talks like Charlie McCarthy imitating 
Stepin Fetchit. She cost $3,000. But 
Podine, elaborate contraption of pulleys 
and pushbuttons that she is, showed, in 


’ her first national exhibition, little sign of 


replacing McCarthy on Bergen’s knee. 
On television as on the radio (CBS, Sun- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m. EST), Bergen’s wooden 
and redheaded alter ego was still the 
star of the performance. 

To help preserve on TV the air-born 
illusion of Charlie’s flesh and blood, ven- 
triloquist Bergen ducked a live telecast 
and filmed his program. It cost the spon- 
sor, Coca-Cola, $50,000, a record for 
half-hour TV programs, but from the 
moment Charlie made his entrance—from 
the depths of a bubble bath, until his exit, 
disguised as a papoose in a Pilgrim scene 
—Charlie managed to be more than just 
another dummy. Pleased with the fact 
that film also allowed his Thanksgiving 
theme to be seen between bites of turkey 
in 61 cities, Bergen intends to stick to the 
medium. As chary about TV as any old- 
time headline performer, Bergen will 
limit himself, Charlie, Podine, and 
Mortimer Snerd to holiday whingdings. 
The next: on Christmas Day as part of 
the elaborate Walt Disney show. 


Color Troubles 


The troubles of color television contin- 
ued last week. The show of the week was 
to have been Arthur Godfrey’s color 
debut and the start of CBS’s commercial 
colorcasts. Godfrey went on all right, 
decked out in a blue Hawaiian shirt and 
a bright red lei. But there were no com- 
mercials (except a _ gratuitous one 
Godfrey pitched for Chesterfield) and 
the show played only to a few New York 
color sets instead of being fed into the 
New York-Washington hookup. The 
switch had been forced by a Chicago 
court which issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order in its hearing of the Radio 
Corp. of America’s injunction proceed- 
ings against the Federal Communications 
Commission decision to start color on 
CBS's standards (NEwswEeEk, Nov. 27). 

While the court pondered the evi- 
dence in the case, the FCC filed an 
answer to its opponents, claiming that the 
“flagrant” disregard for the commission’s 
previous hearing was “itself recognition of 
the soundness of the commission’s deter- 
minations.” CBS filed a supporting mem- 
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Bergen dances with Miss Puffington 


orandum accusing some manufacturers 
with “deliberately” confusing the issues. 
RCA, for the time, said nothing. But in 
Washington, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and an 
advocate of color television now, hinted 
that he would call an investigation of the 
whole color situation. 

So spirited was the row over color that 
the public almost ignored signs from 
Washington which threatened to make 
any outcome of the color controversy 
temporarily academic. That was the be- 
ginning of government cutbacks of civil- 
ian use of essential materials. 

Nickel, aluminum, copper, and zinc 
already were on priority lists, obliging 
the industry to plan a 20-25 per cent 
reduction in 1951 of the present weekly 
production of 200,000 TV sets and 
350,000 radios. Last week William H. 
Harrison, administrator of the National 
Production Authority, announced a 70 
per cent cut in the civilian use of cobalt. 
A tough, silver-white metal, most of 
which comes from Africa, cobalt is used 
to give muscles to magnets. Besides be- 
ing an integral part of radio and televi- 
sion loudspeakers, magnets also are es- 
sential to jet engines, radar, and signal 
equipment. In a burst of pessimism, 
James D. Secrest, general manager of the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, felt that the cobalt cutback might 
mean an almost universal shutdown in 
the industry within six weeks. Some man- 
ufacturers weren’t quite so downhearted, 
feeling that present stockpiles would 
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hold out longer. But the fact remained 
that the profitable business of TV-set 
manufacturing—in color or not—was in for 
a tough new year. 


NBC’s Boomerang 


When Charles Barry, NBC’s vice’ presi- 
dent in charge of radio programs, 
dreamed up The Big Show (NEwsweEEkK, 
Nov. 18), he wanted to bring back to 
NBC the Sunday-night audience that had 
moved to CBS with Jack Benny. Last 
week Barry was enthusiastic over the 
figures. supplied by two rating services. 
According to them, the first two half-hour 
segments of The Big Show (NBC, Sun- 
day, 6-7:30 p.m. EST) had more listeners 
than the rival CBS programs, Rate Your 
Mate and Our Miss Brooks. And the 
third half hour was steadily eating into 
the Waukegan Wit’s familiar plurality. 

But perhaps Barry’s bright idea had 
boomeranged. The combination that con- 
sisted of the biggest names in show 
business (such as Fred Allen, Groucho 
Marx, Ezio Pinza, Ethel Merman, and 
José Ferrer), shepherded by a surpris- 
ingly comic Tallulah Bankhead, and 
founded on first-rate scripts, was nibbling 
at the audiences of competing TV shows, 
including, of course, NBC’s. This had not 
been one of Barry’s intentions and if The 
Big Show did manage importantly to woo 
televiewers back to the old-fashioned 
wireless it would be, as Variety pointed 
out, “a feat that hasn’t been accomplished 
since TV hit the big time.” 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 30-Dec. 6. 
Times are EST and subject to change: 


Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Patrice Munsel 
and Cornel Wilde in “Carousel.” 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
(CBS, Sunday, 1-2:30 p.m.). Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducts with Jean, Gaby, 
and Robert Casadesus. 


Television 


Nash Airflyte Theater (CBS, Thurs- 
day, 10:30-11 p.m.). Patricia Morison in 
“Trial by Jury.” 

Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (ABC, Fri- 
day, 9-10 p.m.). Edward Arnold and 
Elizabeth Patterson in “Our Town.” 

Army-Navy Game (NBC and, on ra- 
dio, Mutual, Saturday, 1:15 p.m.). 

Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC, Sunday 
8-9 p.m.). Eddie Cantor has Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt as his guest. 

Prudential Family Playhouse (CBS, 
Tuesday, 8-9 p.m.). Helen Hayes in “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
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Lifting Veil 


The men responsible for training the 
next generation of atomic scientists have 
been in an absurd position. Security regu- 
lations have forbidden them to talk about 
the atomic pile, the keystone of atomic 
research, in any but the most general 
terms. Thus the professor who teaches a 
course in applied nuclear physics or en- 
gineering has had to tread a narrow 
line between vagueness and felony. 

Last week this frustrating situation was 


‘ 
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The released information does not re- 
veal any secrets about atom-bomb mak- 
ing. Nor does it tell how to build a 
high-power pile like those at Hanford, 
Wash., and Oak Ridge, Tenn.; that would 
generate plutonium in large amounts for 
atomic power or explosives. But as the 
facts are published, universities and in- 
dustrial concerns will be able to build 
small reactors for research and training. 
First, however, any organization planning 
to construct its own pile must get per- 
mission from the government, which still 
keeps control of fissionable materials. 
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Public debut: First picture ever released of an American atomic pile 


cleared up. The United States Atomic 
Energy Commission announced an agree- 
ment with Canada and Great Britain to 
make public all the important details on 
building and operating low-power piles. 

Only six existing piles are affected: 
(1) the first reactor constructed under 
the stands at the University of Chicago’s 
Stagg Field and subsequently disman- 
tled, (2) a modified version of the Stagg 
Field unit, now at the Argonne National 
Laboratory near Chicago, (3) another 
Argonne pile made of heavy water and 
uranium, (4) the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory’s “homogeneous” reactor, in 
which enriched uranium is dissolved in 
ordinary water, (5) the Harwell, Eng- 
land, uranium-graphite “Gleep,” and (6) 
Canada’s “Zeep,” a uranium-heavy-water 
affair located at Chalk River, Ont. (See 
cut for the first picture ever released 
of an American atomic pile—Argonne’s 
heavy-water reactor. The stubs are tips 
of uranium rods suspended in the water. 
The post in the center is the top of the 
well into which scientists lower objects 
to be bombarded with neutrons.) 
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AEC Chairman Gordon Dean said that 
“thousands and thousands” of people al- 
ready knew all about the secrets that 
were released last week. “The time may 
come,” he added, “when as many as 
300,000 or 400,000 people must know 
things at the operational level to have 
real readiness.” 


Lobsters in Love 


For the last year zoologist Robert 
Lindberg of the University of California 
at Los Angeles has been prying into the 
sex life of the spiny lobster. His purpose 
is a crustacean Kinsey report which will 
help to halt the declining lobster birth 
rate now threatening a multimillion-dollar 
fishing industry on the Pacific Coast. 

By this week lobstetrician Lindberg 
had already found out enough to give a 
pretty good picture of lobsters in love. 
Among his observations are: 

PIt is now fairly certain that one male 
lobster fertilizes only one female. 

During the difficult business of egg- 
laying the male gallantly protects his 


mate from other male lobsters. He is not 
so rash, however, as to do battle with any 
predatory fish which attack her. 

Climate plays hob with a lobster’s sex 
life. Behavior and attitudes change with 
fractional changes in water temperature. 


Killer Weed 


Buzzards, crows, and other scavengers 
gorged themselves on the carcasses of 
rangeland sheep in half a dozen Western 
states this week, while glum wool grow- 
ers gathered in a score of district meet- 
ings to swap dismal stories. John Ward at 
Almo, Idaho, had lost 1,620 sheep; W. D. 
Beers at Snowville, Utah, reported 35 
head dead on one bedding ground. Oth- 
ers told similar tales of woe. 

The wholesale bad news began to 
come out when Utah Commissioner of 
Agriculture Tracy R. Welling called state 
range users and Federal, state, and 
county experts to his fourth-floor office in 
the capitol building at Salt Lake City. 
The officials tolled off the first compre- 
hensive report on the ravages of Haloge- 
ton glomeratus, an innocent appearing 
(see cut) but deadly poisonous weed 
which, in Welling’s sober words, “brings 
us a problem easily comparable to the 
Mexican foot-and-mouth disease—and 
more difficult to control.” 

Ablest student of the scientific aspect 
of the problem is Dr. Ward T. Huffman. 
Since 1909, this United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expert has investi- 
gated livestock poisoning by plants in 
every state west of the Continental Di- 
vide. After spending this summer at 
Salina, Utah, where the USDA operates 
its only poisonous-weed experiment sta- 
tion, Huffman was pessimistic. 

Halogeton, he told rangemen, is a 
native of Siberia. In the United States it 
was first reported in 1935 near Wells, 
Nev., where it had been brought perhaps 
in shipments of crested wheat grass or 
other Asiatic Russian plants that thrive in 
the high desert country. 

Ever since, the weed has been thriving 
and spreading, largely unnoticed, on thin 
alkaline soils. A desert annual, sprouting 
eagerly wherever a hoof, a jeep tire, or a 
road scraper breaks the crust of the soil, 
halogeton has been crowding out its 
cousin, Russian thistle (tumbleweed). A 
scant pound and half of the weed con- 
tains enough oxalate poison to do in the 
average sheep. The animal sinks into a 
coma and dies in a matter of hours. 

In the fall and early winter, before 
seasonal rains wash out the oxalate, the 
plant is at its deadliest. At that time 
sheep and cattle trail in vast droves to 
winter ranges. Cattle are unlikely to eat 
enough of the weed to die, although 
many sicken and never recover 
strength and weight. But sheep on the 
move, especially when their diet is short 
on salt, beeline for halogeton and suicide. 
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Busy charting the path of the invader, 
Huffman cannot even estimate the death 
toll. The weed has sprung up on 50,000 
acres of arid land in Nevada, Utah, 
Oregon, Wyoming, California, and Ari- 
zona. Some solid stands cover dozens of 
acres; elsewhere the weed grows spot- 
tily. Its winged seeds, borne like snow- 
flakes in the wind, sometimes soar 20 
miles in a single storm. 

Fortunately, halogeton seems unhappy 
on irrigated land or where rainfall is ade- 
quate. “But we are expecting it to be 
reported far to the East along transconti- 
nental highways,” said Welling. “I’m so 
afraid of the spread that I’ve had all our 
study specimens tightly boxed and 
glassed. And we burn the discard in the 
capitol incinerator. If not, it might turn 
up on the capitol lawns.” 

Burning, blading, or spraying with the 
weed killer 2,4-D will eradicate haloge- 
ton. But no one relishes spending $2.50 
for an application of 2,4-D on dollar-an- 
acre land. And even if the plant were 
destroyed, it would return strong as ever, 
unless funds were available for proper 
reseeding with benign plant life to choke 
out halogeton. 

Thus the immediate task is to teach 
sheepmen to recognize and avoid haloge- 
ton. The ranges must be surveyed con- 
stantly. And sheep and cattle must be 
moved only on safe inspected land. 
“Years ago,” Huffman recalled, “larkspur 
killed many sheep, as did the disease 
‘bighead,’ caused by horsebrush weed. 
Such losses dropped enormously with 
education in identification.” 

Two days after the Salt Lake City 
gathering, halogeton was up to its usual 
tricks. County agents identified the weed 
in Utah’s Emery and Carbon counties. As 
if mocking belated control efforts, the 
killer had hopped to the Eastern border 
of the Beehive State, and was even re- 
ported in Colorado. 


Don Christian 
Welling faces the sheepman’s foe 
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New Industry 


174 to 2 
Vote of 


On July 1, 1950, the citizens of 
Stone County, Mississippi, voted 
774 to 2 to issue $65,000 in indus- 
trial bonds to purchase a site and 
construct a building for the Wiggins 
Veneer Company, Inc. 


This election was held under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan, 
which authorizes political sub-divi- 
sions to issue bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for acceptable industries seeking 
new locations. 


This vote by Stone County citi- 
zens is typical of the attitude of 
Mississippians—towards new in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


The $65,000 invested by the peo- 
ple of Stone County will represent 
a savings of initial capital outlay 
for the Wiggins Veneer Company. 
But even more important to the 


Confidence 





success of this company’s new ven- 
ture is the overwhelming vote of 
confidence it received from the 
people, 


Stone County is but one of many 
counties which have successfully 
voted industrial bonds under the 
BAWI plan. No matter what you 
manufacture, BAWI offers you 
assistance in establishing a plant. 


You can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men who are anxious to help you 
make your Mississippi industrial 
venture a success. For information 
on Mississippi’s rapid growth and 
the factors that make it possible, 
write for the new booklet—“Inside 
Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


iIiPPI 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—+the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 








F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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All the News 


Somewhere along the lines that wind 
in and out of the native and British intel- 
ligence services in India, somebody was 
ready to talk—for a price. The person 
somebody chose to talk to was Robert 
Trumbull, correspondent in New Delhi 
for The New York Times. The story he 
heard had international implications: 
Russia was surveying air-base sites in 
Western Tibet. If built they would be 
daggers aimed at all South Central Asia, 
Trumbull, checking the confidential 
source, found it thoroughly reliable. The 
price was also right: close to $1,000. 

Last week, after peddling national dis- 
tribution rights to the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, The Times un- 
corked Trumbull’s story. Lowell Thomas, 
a recent Tibet hand, said on his Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System news program 
of commentary that it was “one of the 
most important ... of the year, possibly 
one ot the most important I have ever put 
on the air ... a notable scoop.” To the 
State Department it was a story it had 
“no reason to doubt.” It was also a story 
that might not yet be fully told except 
for a newspaper's very important job of 
merchandising and reporting. 


El Sol’s Shadow 


Across Bucareli Street, Mexico City’s 
Newspaper Row, there were two long 
shadows last week. One was real, cast 
by the gleaming, ten-story glass-walled 
Garcia Valseca Building as its finishing 
touches were applied. The other, figur- 
ative, was cast from the coastal town of 
Tampico. There, the man for whom 
Newspaper Row’s most imposing new 
building is named, had just opened his 
21st Mexican daily. When the first issue 
of El Sol de Tampico rolled off the 
presses on Tuesday, pledged to “exert 
all its force for the public good,” José 
Garcia Valseca could lay claim to owner- 
ship of one out of every five of his 
country’s daily newspapers. 

Even in the heyday of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst (with 23 of America’s some 
1,900 dailies in the 1930s) no U.S. pub- 
lisher could make any claim like that. 

For Garcia Valseca, at 48, it was the 
fruit of twenty hectic years of publishing 
on a no-vacation schedule of sixteen 
hours a day.* His first venture, a deft, 
light-veined monthly magazine published 
in Oaxaca, was strictly a Garcia Valseca 
tour de force. He did the writing, 
editing, make-up, printing, and selling. 
In 1935 he hit the jackpot with a comic 
book called “Paquito.” As it and two 





" ©Before “which there were other hectic years 
first as a boy recruit and finally lieutenant colonel 
in the army and then as a wo salesman. 
From the arm oo he still retains habit of 
carrying a 38 caliber pistol under his double- 
breasted suitcoats (“I don’t need it .. . it’s just 4 
habit, like a watch”’ ) 
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Now-Choose your Ol Hudson 


Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW 
ABC-TV Network 


UDSON FoR 51 brings you four new, rugged, custom 
: series—the lower-priced Pacemaker, Super-Six, 


4 rugged senies starring the new Commodore—and an added star—the fabulous - 


Hudson Hornet! 

This exciting car introduces the sensational H-145 
engine, which brings you miraculous high-compression 

performance, and does it on regular gasoline! 
* ° And there’s new Skyliner Styling—rich, custom-crafted 
with the sensational interiors—symmetrical, low-built beauty outside-—mas- 
sive front-end design—in every new Hudson for ’51! 
The sooner you make your selection, the quicker you 
Pa = 74.5 E NG! fa tC can enjoy the beauty, roominess, ride, performance 


and safety that only “step-down” designed Hudsons 


PLUS HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE* can provide! Won’t you see your nearby dealer—soon? 


























There’s Miracle H-Power— powerful H-145 engine is wonder- 
in the new high-compression H-145 _ fully silent and smooth! This engine 
engine for the Hudson Hornet! On is superbly simple in design, for 
geltaway—this car is amazing! In lowest upkeep cost! It is built to 
the open you're absolute king of outlast any other engine now on 
the highway! With all this, the new —_ the market! And—you get the peak 
. Hudson Hornet handles with mar- of its high-compression action with 
velous ease! And its tremendously regular gasoline! 


New Skyliner Styling is yours’ in any Hudson you 
choose! Rich, custom-crafted interiors with glamorous new 
Hudson-weave, Bedford Cord or three-dimensional nylon 
upholstery! New non-glare instrument panels with super- 
accurate, high-visibility indicators clustered directly in front 
of the driver! And these are but the highlights of Hudson’s 
new Skyliner Styling! 























*Hydra-Matic Driv ti l at ext t 
P iCES BEGIN FROM JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST | fitdson Hornet and Commodore Custom Series. 

















pee less for gas! Spend less for repairs! Save 
all the way every day! Get the pulling power, 
the staying power, the earning power of a far- 
advanced Studebaker truck! 

All year long—under all kinds of driving condi- 
tions—you can always count on a Studebaker truck 
to keep down your operating costs. 

That’s because Studebaker engineers use straight 
common sense in designing these trucks. There’s 
wear-resisting ruggedness in every structural part 
of every Studebaker truck —but there’s no super- 





» > 


aes 


Studebaker %4-ton 8-foot pick-up—/2-ton 61/2-foot and 1-ton 8-foot also available 


It’s a stand-out truck in looks and money-saving! 


fluous dead weight to squander gasoline needlessly! 
Thrifty overdrive available, too 
At your beck and call for still greater operating 
economy is Studebaker’s gas-saving, engine-saving 
overdrive transmission. 
Overdrive is available at extra cost in any Stude- 
baker half ton or three-quarter ton truck—starts 
paying its way right away in extra thrift. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 


There's a Studebaker truck just right 
in size and wheelbase for hundreds 
of requirements— 4, %4, 1, 144 and 
2 ton models. Two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the Econ-o-miser 
and the high torque Power-Plus. 


No roll back at upgrade stops! All 
Studebaker trucks are available 
with the famous Studebaker Auto- 
matic Hill Holder at slight extra cost. 
Noroll back when you’ re ready to go 
forward after making an uphill stop. 


Snug warmth inside the roomy 
Studebaker cab is assured by the 
unique Studebaker Truck Clima- 
tizer. Available atextra cost, it heats, 
ventilates and defrosts—keeps the 
air fresh even with windows closed 


Just lift the hood!. Everything's 
easy to get at! No standing on 4 
box in order to work on engine oF 
ignition! Instrument panel wiring 
is on the engine side of the cowl. 
@Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana. U.S.A. 
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companion comics (one published daily) 
made money, Garcia Valseca started 
itching for a newspaper. In 1941 he put 
out his first daily. It dealt only with 
sports, society, and movies. 

A year later he began his buying spree. 
From then on not a year passed without 
Garcia Valseca’s adding new links to his 
chain. In 1948 he hit a high, buying 
four papers in Mexico and one native- 
language daily in El Paso, Texas. Next 
year, from the new building, Garcia 
Valseca will launch his favorite project, 
a daily in Mexico City itself. 

To keep his own voice in on the 
politically independent editorial direc- 


Garcia Valseca: 21 below the border 


tion of all his papers, six phones jangle 
away on a table beside his desk in 
Mexico City. For personal appearances, 
the heavy-set, meticulous publisher keeps 
a fleet of three Cadillacs, two Buicks, 
a Packard, a Cessna airplane, and a 
private railroad car. 

Next venture on Garcia Valseca’s 
schedule: purchase of at least eight 
papers he has already picked out to go 
along with his Mexico City operation. 
In the unlikely event that he continues 
his acquisitions at the going rate, José 
Garcia Valseca could, theoretically, own 
all of Mexico’s papers sometime around 
1965, at the age of 63. 


Vineyard Thunder 


In 1940, twenty years after buying 
The Vineyard Gazette, on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., Henry Beetle Hough (pro- 
nounced Huff) wrote a best seller to 
defend his chatty columns against the 
snickers of city dwellers to whom week- 
lies like The Gazette are merely quaint. 

Now, with The Gazette’s circulation 
up from 600 to 5,000, and with further 
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will YOURS lose weight 
when the 


weathers 


Only a cash register loses weight for 
lack of exercise. Looking now to 
next summer, will your cash register 
suffer from lack of business— 
because you’re not air-conditioned? 

Now is the time to insure next 
summer’s profits by installing air 
conditioning. Your Worthington 
distributor can give you an attrac- 
tive price. 


Follow the Lead of the Largest 


Selected for such large installations 
as J.C. Penney stores, Quebec House 
Apartments in Washington, Burl- 
ington Mills in North Carolina— 


Worthington also makes small 
“package” units for small shops, 
eating places and offices. 

Worthington users say Worthing- 
ton equipment works best because 
it’s all made . . . not just assembled 
. .. by Worthington.* 

And Worthington’s over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering ex- 
perience. (See Classified Telephone 
Directory). Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Only Complete Line . . . Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, cond s, 





gines, turbines, 


pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Lijcoveied, 


Business Cases That 
Last Twice As Long As Leather! 


only Tufide is 


Guaranteed 


~ s FOR 5 YEARS! 


Cut your costs as much as 
50% with TUFIDE Business 
Cases ... the amazing new 
discovery that looks like 
leather . . . feels like leather 

. outwears leather 2 to 1! 
TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather-proof 
and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE cases 
are the most durable ever made... the 
only business cases unconditionally guaran- 
teed for five years! See the complete Stebco 
selection of TUFIDE business cases and 
matching luggage at your dealer. 

Allis Chalmers Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





TUFIDE 
BUSINESS 


CASES 
From °° 


Telachron Co. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. General Motors Oldsmobile 
Visking Corp. White Sewing Machine Co. 


Acme Steel Corp. Sprague-Warner Corp. 
Pitney Bowes Co. St. Charles Mfg. Co. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE 











bo 
FREE face “Business Cases 
Please send Mi» TUFIDE 
GUARANT 
Wame....---20"* 











“Dear old Mother! She always 
put plenty of Angostura* in 
the Old Fashioneds.” 


ANGOSTUpA. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*An Old Fashioned is just one of the things 


that gets extra bounce from extra Angostura. 
Try tangy Angostura in gravies or on fish! 




















you know our address... NEWSWEEK 
152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


so, if you move, be sure to let us know 
where you are by sending us your old and 
new addresses (including zone number) 
four weeks before you make the 
change. The Post Office will not forward 
magazines unless you send postage. 
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adventures of the Vineyard’s world ip 
microcosm to report, the 54-year-old 
country editor has turned out a sequel, 
“Once More the Thunderer” (Ive; 
Washburn. $3.50). In it he reserves two 
heartfelt chapters in which to move from 
the defense to the offense. 

Against The Gazette’s detailed ac. 
counting of weddings, deaths, good 
swaps, or hurricanes, Hough contrasts the 
narrative style of a national newsmaga- 
zine (not this one). That style, he con- 
cludes, is “the enemy of all who write 
English; every reporter who works for us 
is warned that the omission of definite o; 
indefinite articles from any story for The 
Gazette will be cause for summary dis. 
charge. Furthermore, Hough was an- 
noyed to read in one issue of the same 
magazine a quote from The Gazette’s fish- 
ing column which was intended to help 
prove that weekly papers were taking 
no part in national election coverage. 
Actually, Hough had put his election 
story right on Page 1 of that issue. 

In The New Yorker’s bottom-of-page 
quips, Hough found an attitude equally 
disconcerting. When a hurricane lofted 
the bowsprit of a yacht into the bedroom 
of one of the island’s summer homes, The 
Gazette quoted the wry comment of an 
onlooker to the effect that he didn’ 
think the woman of the house would like 
that very well. The New Yorker re 
printed it and added: “Still, you never 
can tell about women.” The Gazette, its 
editor explains in his book, “does not pose 
as a humorous publication but we have a 
liking for the values that life and events 
turn up, and it [gives] us a queer feeling 
to have The New Yorker discovering 
funny things [we have] printed because 
we thought they were funny, and running 
them along with the typographical errors, 
idiocies, and various unintended gems 
collected from here and there.” 


Oldsters’ Ends 


By death and by retirement, last week. 
two of America’s oldest, ablest journalists 
left their jobs. In St. Petersburg, Fila. 
Paul Poynter, the 75-year-old publisher 
of The St. Petersburg Times, died 55 
years after writing his first editorial (for 
The Sullivan, Ind., Democrat). That edi- 
torial had explained Paul Poynter's news- 
paper credo: “The policy of our paper is 
simple . . . merely to tell the truth.” In 
Baltimore, just three days after his 72nd 
birthday, Paul Chenery Patterson retired 
from the presidency of The Baltimore 
(evening and morning) Sun, where in 
the past 39 years he had boosted the two 
Sunpapers’ news staffs up among the 
nation’s best. For both men there were 
sons to carry on. At The St. Petersburg 
Times, 46-year-old Nelson Poynter be- 
came publisher and at the Baltimore 
Sunpapers, Maclean Patterson continued 
as general managing editor. 
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— TRANSITION 


Birthday: Interrupting a physical check- 
up at the Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hos- 
pital, Vice President ALBEN BARKLEY 
spent his 73rd, Nov. 24, quietly at home 
with Mrs. Barkley in Washington. 

>James MicHAEL Cur ey, former mayor 
of Boston, donned a “Spirit of 76” hat on 


International 


Curley shows real spirit 


his 76th, Nov. 20. “I’ve never felt beiter 
in my life,” he said. 


Married: Puitip WILLKIE, 30, a lawyer, 
member of the Indiana legislature, and 
son of the late Wendell Willkie, and 
RosALIE HEFFELFINGER, 22; in Wayzata, 
Minn., Nov. 25. 


Honored: Admiral WiLuaM F. (BuLL) 
Hatsey, 68, retired commander of the 
United States Third Fleet, with the 
Touchdown Club’s annual award for 
“permanent contributions to football,” in 
New York, Nov. 21. Halsey, an Annapolis 
fullback in 1902, promoted Navy partici- 
pation in football as a recreation. 
>Baltimore’s No. 1 beer drinker, H. L. 
MENCKEN, 70, was named first honorary 
member of the Beer-of-the-Month Club; 
in New York, Nov. 21. 


Divereing: In Hartford, Conn., Nov. 24, 
Dotores Pep, 22, wife of former feather- 
weight champ Wie Pep, 28, sued for 
divorce, charging “intolerable cruelty.” 
Willie is piqued because Dolores report- 
edly broke a bottle over his head saying: 
“Willie, consider yourself launched.” 


Died: Ropert K. Root, 73, scholar 
and Dean Emeritus of Faculty at Prince- 
ton University; Nov. 20, in St. Louis. 
>Former Rep. Witi1aM J. MILter, 51, 
Republican, who served three terms in 
Congress after 1939; after a long illness, 
in Wethersfield, Conn., Nov. 22. 

PALVA JOHNSTON, 62, nationally known 
newspaper and magazine writer, and 
Pulitzer Prize winner in 1923 for news 
Teporting; in Bronxville, N.Y., Nov. 23. 
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Whats busier than a toy train 
on Christmas 7 


The answer, of course, is a real train. 
And not only at Christmas but day 
in and day out—every day through- 
out the year — America’s railroad 
freight fleet is constantly on the go. 

Busy carrying the bulk of the 
things Americans use in their daily 
lives and work. Busy hauling the 
raw materials and the fuel to make 
these things. And, right now, espe- 
cially busy moving the machinery, 
munitions, and material so vital to 
America’s national defense. 

Each week, this adds up to the 
huge total of about 850,000 freight 
cars—loaded and sent on their way! 


7-Yosocunon OF 


The railroads moved swiftly to han- 
dle peak industrial production plus 
the needs of our defense forces. 

They stepped up their car repair 
and rebuilding program so as to 
restore to service hundreds of addi- 
tional cars a day. They ordered more 
than 100,000 new cars for earliest 
possible delivery. And they're work- 
ing, with the active cooperation of 
shippers, to get the utmost use out 
of every piece of equipment. 

Yes, your railroads are busy—busy 
day and night—busy in fair weather 
and foul—carrying the things it takes 
to make this nation strong! 


Zpucnew Frouzonos 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
ii" “») 
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Old King Cole was a merry old soul; A merry old soul was he. — 
He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl, and he... FIRED HIS FIDDLERS THREE! 


1951 Zenith Television has the Amazing 
REFLECTION - PROOF Elexide fube 


Sati wonner that Old King Cole is so delighted 


with the superb entertainment, so superbly seen 
on the screen of his new Zenith Television! 
Gone are reflections from lamps, windows, 
bright objects—reflections that have caused eye- 
strain and annoyance in the past, on so many sets. 
With Zenith’s Reflection-Proof Blaxide tube, you 


can sit in any normal viewing position and see 


pictures utterly free of window and room light 
reflections. Pictures free of fuzziness or glare 
even in daylight or fully lighted rooms, the way 
doctors Do recommend viewing. 

See—at your Zenith dealer’s—the spectacular 
difference this makes in picture clarity and qual- 
ity. You'll agree that no other gift can give so 


much, in pleasure for all and beauty for your home. 


Above, New Zenith® “Aldrich” Console TV. New 165 sq. in. 2-in-1 “Selecto- 
Screen” with Duplex Picture Control for a choice of circular or rectangu- 
lar type pictures. New “Super-Range” Chassis for clearer reception espe- 
cially in weak signal areas. Pre-tuned, built-in Picturemagnet Antenna. 
Built-in provision for tuner strips to receive proposed ultra-high fre- 
quencies on present standards. Period cabinet of Mahogany veneers 


and hardwoods. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois « Over 30 Years of **Know-How”’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 


Retail sales this year will fall short of earlier opti- 
mistic predictions but still come close to the record 
set in 1948. The mid-summer buying splurge following 
the outbreak of the Korean war brought forecasts 
of a new yearly high. But credit curbs and the 
slowdown of home building curtailed purchases of 
furniture, refrigerators, washing machines, and other 
appliances at the year end. 


Christmas buying will run well ahead of last year’s. 
Many retailers predict a 10 per cent increase over 
the 1949 level. A rash of pre-Christmas bargain 
sales is helping to swell the volume. 


>The new round of wage and price boosts won't be 
confined to durable goods. Pay and price hikes in 
textiles will equal, and may even exceed, those in 
steel. Construction costs, due to go up sharply in the 
spring as industrial building picks up, will help keep 
the spiral climbing. 


Agriculture also will contribute to the inflationary 
momentum. Farmers will try to get higher prices 
for their products, resist price controls, and press for 
higher government supports. 


>A general shortage of hard goods is still a long way 
off. Despite the tight supply of steel, copper, and 
aluminum, appliances should be plentiful until next 
spring—and maybe longer. Major producers like Hot- 
point, Maytag, Thor, and Frigidaire are producing 
at full or near capacity, six days a week. 


PLabor will press harder for new wage demands. 
Union leaders are saying, in effect, if we can’t deliver 
the votes, at least we can deliver the paycheck. Work- 
ers in general favor industrial allocations and regula- 
tions but continue to oppose restrictions which cause 
production cutbacks or hamper consumer spending. 
Already under fire: the aluminum cutback and credit 
curbs. 


A merger of the CIO and AFL is as unlikely as ever. 
Despite the election setback, jurisdictional and per- 
sonal prestige problems will continue to keep the two 
organizations apart. But the CIO and AFL will step 
up their joint political and legislative programs. 


Business fears of an excess-profits tax are fast dim- 
ming. The general feeling is that if an EPT bill is 
passed, it will be much milder than originally expected. 
At the same time, the government’s policy of five-year 
amortization of defense manufacturing facilities for 
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tax purposes is being liberalized. Result: stepped-up 
industrial expansion, giving corporations a higher capi- 
tal base from which to compute excess profits. 


>The cotton shortage is likely to become acute by 
next spring. The carryover at the end of the current 
crop year promises to be inadequate to meet even 
minimum needs. Probability: a strict priority system 
for textiles. Cotton growers also will demand man- 
power deferments and fertilizer allocations. Note: 
often in the past, cotton has been driven out of the 
market by rayon; but now the synthetic material is 
itself in short supply. 


>The current rise in unemployment is likely to be 
temporary. The number of claims for unemployment 
insurance increased by 30,000 in the first two weeks 
ot November. But government economists attribute 
the rise due to seasonal factors: construction halts 
caused by bad weather, a slowdown in food pro- 
duction, and the completion of Christmas orders by 
toy factories. 


Some “dislocation” unemployment is likely, however, 
as defense production picks up. As auto plants and 
aluminum processors cut back operations next year, 
for instance, more of the excess manpower will go into 
shipyards and industrial construction. But other workers 
will find themselves temporarily out of work. 


>The defense program is likely to take a much bigger 
“bite” of steel than anticipated. Chances are that 
as much as 85 per cent—as is already the case with 
aluminum—will eventually be set aside for the military 
program. Railroad equipment needs, the synthetic- 
rubber and oil programs are all using more steel 
than expected. 


Meanwhile, suppliers of scarce materials such as alum- 
inum are working on a program to ease demand. They 
are asking the government to extend the time for filling 
orders from 30 to 45 days. The NPA has yet to agree. 


>The supply of shellac may run short. Shellac, im- 
ported from India, must be dissolved in pure alcohol. 
But an alcohol shortage already exists and probably 
will get worse. A shellac pinch would hit furniture 
and phonograph-record manufacturers. 


>Development of the week: Mobilization planners 
opened discussion on how to conserve the supply of 
scarce material through substitution, simplification, and 
standardization of products. One item on the agenda: 
conservation of tinplate, to be achieved possibly by 
standardization of tin cans. At present, the govern- 
ment’s policy is to suggest, rather than to order, similar 
steps. Manufacturers are expected, however, to take 
some action in that direction on their own; fewer radio 
models, for instance, are likely in 1951. 





SINCLAIR’S “pipes” have 
a-280,000,000-gallon thirst! 





How big is Sinclair’s 
network of pipelines? 
So big that, in order to maintain 
constant flow, there must be at least 
280,000,000 gallons of oil and oil products moving Why does Sinclair operate pipelines? 


through the system every minute of the day. Because pipelines are the most efficient and 


In fact, there is at all times enough “line fill and 
working stocks” in the crude oil pipelines to 
supply the total oil needs of the United States for 
nearly 24 hours... and more than enough in the 
petroleum products line, if it were all automotive 
gasoline, to provide an average day’s fuel supply 
for every passenger car in the country, 


How does Sinclair’s pipeline system 
compare with other pipelines? 


Sinclair's pipelines add up to the longest com- 
pany-owned system in the world—13,861 miles. 


economical land method of transporting oil and 
oil products in bulk. This tremendous pipeline 
system is another reason why Sinclair 

is a leader of the petroleum 

industry. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE ECONOMY: 






For many sectors of American business, 
it was a period of layoffs and cutbacks. 
The lag between a full-scale mobilization 
program and all-out civilian production 
had begun to make itself felt. The U.S. 
was trading more guns for less butter. 

Ford had temporarily laid off 50,000 
River Rouge workers because of a short- 
age of steel. Nash-Kelvinator idled 5,000 
of its force for the same reason. The 
Thor Corp. was rushing its supplies direct 
from freight car to assembly line; its 
inventory had all but disappeared. And 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers As- 
sociation had gloomy news: “The in- 
dustry faces dwindling production in the 
first quarter of 195l—and after that it 
will grow worse.” 

These announcements pointed up the 
fact that the mobilization program was 
not yet rolling in high. The CIO con- 
vention in Chicago last week blasted the 
Administration for what it called “shot- 
in-the-dark” mobilization policies. Mass 
unemployment will result, the CIO 
warmed, before defense can take up the 
slack now being felt in civilian industry. 

Figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce appeared to back up the 
claim. During the first three months after 
the outbreak of war in Korea, about 
$9,000,000,000 in defense obligations 
were incurred, but in the same period 
the actual defense-spending rate in- 
creased only about $2,000,000,000. For 
an economy which was running at an 
annual rate of $284,000,000,000, 
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Cutbacks Slowing the Assembly Lines 


be used in civilian products, to maintain 
production at present levels, while 30 
per cent of available crude will be added 
to the strategic stockpile. 

Elsewhere in Washington, the Treasury 
yielded a round to the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a long-standing squabble over 
interest rates. Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder announced the issuance of 
five-year notes (in exchange for 
$8,008,101,500 in securities falling due 
in the last two weeks of 1950) at an 
interest rate of 1% per cent, a quarter 
per cent higher than the five-year notes 
issued last March. In raising the interest 
rate, Snyder went along with the FRB’s 
theory on battling inflation: that higher 
government rates would indirectly put 
a check on borrowing. 


Return of $1-a-Year Men 


For the second time within a decade, 
the dollar-a-year man was on his way to 
the nation’s capital. 

The Defense Production Act had au- 
thorized President Truman to employ 
industry executives without pay to start— 
and keep—the defense machine rolling, 
but Mr. Truman refused to act on the 
clause. For weeks the National Pro- 
duction Authority had tried to fill its top 
spots—with no luck. As some industry men 
pointed out, their insurance bills alone 
were bigger than top civil-service sal- 
aries of $12,000-$14,000. (With “no pay” 





the increase was insignificant. 
Particularly affecting industry 
was the government’s program of § 
cutbacks in metal supplies, carried 
out well in advance of full mobil- 
ization. Last week, the National 
Production Authority continued to 
crack down: 
PCivilian use of cobalt. the steel 
hardener and a prime ingredient 
in the manufacture of alnico mag- 
nets, used in television and radio 
sets, was cut back a drastic 70 
per cent (see page 50). 
>The NPA told copper and brass 
manufacturers and industrial con- 
sumers that its copper order had 
been written and was just about 
ready for release. The cutback, 
when it is announced, will probably 
run between 25 and 35 per cent. 
First to be hit: electronics and 
communications industries, radio 
and television makers, and auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 
>Members of the rubber advisory 
committee received the latest word 
on supplies for the first quarter of 
1951. More synthetic rubber will 
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Pletcher— Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


Less and less butter 


from the government, they could keep 
drawing private salaries.) 

Last week the President compromised 
his stand. He issued a new executive 


order permitting the agencies to 
hire “without-compensation personnel” 
(WOC), but “only when the require- 
ments of the position are such that the 
incumbent must personally possess out- 
standing experience and ability not 
obtainable on a full-time salaried basis.” 
In addition, he made department heads 
responsible for avoiding “any conflict be- 
tween the governmental duties and the 
private interests of such personnel.” 

This admonition, according to informed 
opinion, posed no reason why a steel 
man shouldn't work in the steel branch of 
NPA. That, said Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer, is only common sense. 

Now that the way was cleared, the 
Administration expected to fill the jobs 
that had been going begging. Chief 
among them: directors of labor and ci- 
vilian requirements offices within the 
NPA; and subordinate positions in the 
materials branches of the same agency. 

At the same time, the Administration 
was desperately trying to fill the vital 
price-stabilizing spot under ESA head 
Alan Valentine. 


TAXES: 


Way Smoothed for Hike 


By last week prospects of an excess- 
profits tax, in the form originally con- 
templated by the Truman Administration, 
had reached the vanishing point. 

During week-long Congressional hear- 
ings, Chairman Robert L. (Muley) 
Doughton of the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee stuck 
stubbornly to his “mandate”: prep- 
aration of an _ excess-profits-tax 
measure to be submitted to the 
House as early as possible. Despite 
his attempts to limit discussion to 
EPT only, Republican committee 
members and _ several business 
spokesmen managed to suggest 
various alternatives. 

Congressional and Treasury tax 
experts were conspicuously absent 
on Wednesday, the final day of 
testimony. They had already 
started drafting a bill and kept on 
the job on Thanksgiving Day. The 
consensus on Capitol Hill was that 
the measure had to reach the House 
this week if it were to get to the 
Senate in time for passage during 
the present lame-duck session of 
the 81st Congress. 

When the hearings ended, how- 
ever, even Democratic members 
of the House committee had swung 
over to the. view that it might be 
preferable to raise the desired 
$4,000,000,000 in new revenue 
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through a compromise bill—one incor- 
porating both an excess-profits tax and 
higher corporation rates. 

One likely version: a 5 per cent in- 
crease in the corporate tax (to 50 per 
cent of earnings over $25,000) plus a 
mild EPT levy (75 per cent of those 
earnings above a postwar “normal” base). 

Although the Senate would have the 
last word, the House hearings had 
achieved one major purpose. Business 
groups, in their anxiety to avoid an EPT 
measure, had freely acknowledged the 
need for higher taxes and even sub- 
mitted detailed schedules for boosts in 
corporate, individual, and  excise-tax 
rates. As a result, the way has been 
smoothed for consideration and probable 
passage of new and stiffer taxes all along 
the line in the early part of next year. 


AUTO FREIGHT: 


The ICC Takes a Hand 


The average car buyer doesn’t know 
it, but the price of his new automobile 
includes rai! transportation from the com- 
pany’ main producing plant to his city, 
regardless of the fact that the car may 
have been trucked in from an assembly 
plant only a few miles away. A Chevrolet 
customer in New York City, for example, 
pays for rail shipment from Flint, Mich., 


although the chances are that his car 


was trucked in from Chevrolet’s plant 


just across the Hudson, in Linden, N.J. 

For years, Chrysler, Studebaker, Nash, 
Hudson, Packard, and Willys-Overland, 
who have just a few subsidiary assembly 
plants scattered around the country, or 
none at all, have complained that this 
situation gives GM and Ford a distinct 
competitive advantage. (Ford operates 
fourteen plants besides the main plant 
in Dearborn; GM assembles Chevrolets 
at nine plants other than the one in Flint, 
and the rest of the GM—except Cadillacs 
—is assembled at six plants in addition to 
those in Michigan. ) 

Last week, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after six years of study, 
came up with a decision it hoped would 
tend to equalize the situation. It decreed 
that maximum rail charges from main 
auto plants be dropped from 85 to 75 
per cent of the “first-class” freight rate. 
(To the consumer, this would probably 
mean a drop of $10 in the delivered price 
of any low-priced car, ranging up to $30 
for cars in the top brackets.) Then, in 
order to cut down GM’s and Ford’s so- 
called “competitive advantage,” the ICC 
ordered railroads to raise their minimum 
rates for subsidiary assembly plants from 
a low of 30 per cent, to 50 per cent. The 
agency's reasoning ran like this: GM and 
Ford would have to pay higher freight 
charges on shipments from their many 
subsidiary plants, thus offsetting to some 
degree, the savings offered by shorter 
shipping distances. 


Robert Yarnall Richie 


The ICC’s new rail rates for autos will cut prices from $10 to $30 


COSMETICS: 


Revlon Goes Abroad 


Back in 1932, three young men- 
Charles and Joseph Revson and Charles 
Lachman—with $300 worth of nail ep- 
amel, rented a loft on West 45th Street 
in New York and began to peddle their 
polish c.o.d. Three years later they were 
grossing $68,000 annually. They per. 
suaded the Revsons’ younger brother, 
Martin, to be their salesman and in an- 
other three years had raised their annual 
take to $2,500,000. When they passed 
the $20,000,000 mark last year, Martin- 
today vice president in charge of sales- 
said: “Now let’s expand.” 

This week, the Revlon Products Corp,, 
largest producer of nail polish in the 
country, and one of the first four in lip- 
stick sales,* is taking another major step 
forward. With its myriad products al- 
ready being distributed in 78 countries, 
Revlon, on Nov. 30, is opening its own 
factory in Great Britain, 35 miles from 
Cardiff, Wales, and laying final plans for 
a production invasion of the European 
continent via Paris. 

Within a year, officials are confident 
the operation will show a profit, with 
added returns resulting from exports from 
Britain to other sterling countries. The 
company estimates its British sales po- 
tential at more than $6,000,000 a year- 
partly because the austerity program has 
left British women “cosmetic-starved” 
and partly because the native cosmetic 
industry is limited. 

In France the operation will be some- 
what different. Revlon has teamed up 
with a French syndicate for plant f- 
nancing and distribution. The firm an- 
ticipates a profit after a year, figures the 
sales potential at an annual $1,000,000. 

Though the Revson team considers the 
world its market, it supervises operations 
closely from the New York headquarters. 
Promotion and merchandising is the same 
at home and abroad; nothing is bottled 
or packaged in any plant before a sample 
from each batch (whether cosmetic or 
container) has been tested in Revlon’ 
Bronx laboratories. Chemists make regu- 
lar supervisory visits to each branch or 
franchised plant. Martin Revson insists 
that, basically, the job of selling Revlon 
products is no different in Tunis than itis 
in Chicago—and his profit sheets through 
the years would seem to bear him out. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Output: The Commerce Department 
reported that the nation’s output of goods 
and services, swelled chiefly by war-scare 
consumer spending, had hit in the 





*The other three: Tangee, Avon, and Max Factor. 
Newsweek, December 4, 1950 
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| - The youngsters, bubbling over at the treasures underneath 
ae the tree . . . the older folk, drawn close together by the spirit of the 
eed day ...the cheery bustle and glitter... home movies 
save all the excitement . .. all the color of this day of days. And 
J what beauties you get from the very first— outdoors and 
indoors too—with a Cine-Kodak Camera. See them at your 
Kodak dealer’s . . . he probably offers convenient time payments. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York. 





* 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 
loads in 3 quick seconds. Just slip 
in a magazine of film and snap the 
side shut —you’re ready to go! 
Built-in exposure guide; choice of 
speeds including “slow motion”; 
accepts any of several accessory 
telephoto lenses. As talented as it is 
simplified! With f/1.9 lens, $147.50; 
with {/2.7 lens, $127.50. 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera, 8mm.— Kodak's 
exciting “ budget” model, uses economical 
8mm. roll film with easy, no-thread loading. 

Has built-in exposure guide, fine f/2.7 lens, - 
“slow motion”. , . is priced at a low $79. 

Same model with f/1.9 lens, $97.50. 





Wonderful gift for your movie maker. Cine-Kodak Film 
tarts as low as $2.85 for black-and-white, $3.75 for full 
lor—and each roll or magazine makes 30 or more 

‘ull-length movie scenes . . . finished by Kodak without 


a Happy gift for the 2 
‘tra charge, ready to show. 
Smee whol any Kodak 


Crices subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax. TRADE MARK 


A 
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Independence 
Constitution ...groal new shops buelt around YOU! 


MERICAN ingenuity has made these were set up. Hundreds of Americans 

new Mediterranean liners the most __ visited... . criticized . .. made suggestions. 

livable ships afloat. Before building, full | Every detail, from arm chairs to air con- 
size models of staterooms and bathrooms ___ ditioning, was traveler-tested. 


- 
Dial Your Own Climate. Shipwide ~~ Poolside Cafe. Soda fountain, sun 
air-conditioning. Personal controls ) * -¥ lounge, and cafe in a glass enclo- 
in all staterooms. A complete ed | > sure—opens like a convertible to 
change of air every eight minutes. 4 . heavenly Mediterranean skies. 





i i i ee a | ie 


Living Room by Day... Bedroom by Night. Sea Island Club...designed especially for asi 
Beds magically appear from the walls. this Sun-Liner. A large swimming pool pla 
Private baths in all First and Cabin class 2 with dramatic aqua-lighting. Spectator 
rooms. Polarized portholes control out- i wing decks overlook a spacious play and oth 
side light. refreshment area. 


UIVING GOES T%) § the 


MO AF ay Ing 





A A MAIDEN VOYAGE... Co 
G meviterranean cruss AAMMERICAN EXPORT LINES —  « the 
wf 

February 10, 1951 .. . The INDEPENDENCE. rae I ac yge <i ——, ¢ Le - - 

53 days. 22 Mediterranean ports ¢ Rates from 

$1500 ¢ Regular service of the Constitution and 

Independence to Gibraltar, Naples, Cannes, THE SUN-LANE TO EU ROPE 
Genoa and all Europe starts April 12, 1951 e 

Consult your Travel Agent or American 

Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ©1950, A. E.L 
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Bargain Belt: After moving 
a mountain of crushed rock 
(4,000,000 tons) to build Bull 
Shoals Dam in Arkansas, a 7- 
mile conveyor is on the market. 


The asking price is $250,000. 


third quarter an annual rate of 
$284,300,000,000. The figure was with- 
in 5 per cent of the goal set last Janudry 
by President Truman for 1955. 

TV Movie: The Magnavox Corp. put 
on the first hour-long motion picture 
made specially for video. The film, “The 
Three Musketeers,” was made by the 
Hal Roach Studio for $25,000. 

Tin: The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
a subsidiary of U.S. Stee:, announced tin- 
plate price increases averaging 12 per 
cent. Reflecting higher costs for tin and 
other raw materials, the boosts will apply 
for the entire year 1951. 

Swizzle Sticks: In St. Paul, Minn., the 
attorney general turned thumbs down on 
the city of Henderson’s practice of hand- 
ing out stirring spoons to boost trade at 
its municipal liquor store. The store 
should help control excess drinking, he 
said, rather than increase consumption. 

Hotels: Conrad N. Hilton, president of 
the fourteen-hotel chain, announced 
plans to invade the European field. His 
company will lease a $6,000,000, 400- 
room structure to be built in Rome. 

Reorganization: In accordance with a 
court order, RKO completed organization 
of two new parent corporations, the RKO 
Pictures Corp. and the RKO Theaters 
Corp. Purpose was to separate the 
theater-operating business from motion- 
picture production. 

TV Ads: Responding to a barrage of 
public complaints, the FTC ordered an 
Investigation to determine “the truth or 
falsity” of statements made in advertise- 


Newsweek, December 4, 1950 





Your ALLIED fa agent 


a 


no.1 specialist 
in packing! 





Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS ¢ NO.1 IN SERVICE ¢ NO.1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 





This Winter 


lg 


/t's important to travel right- 


Golden 
State 


A superb train ... leaves Chicago 
daily at 1:20 pm... glides quietly 
and smoothly westward to the 
Sun Country... serves Douglas, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs 
.. rolls into Los Angeles at 
7:35, second morning. What a 
train!—every modern comfort and 
convenience— thoughtful hospi- 
tality—tasty, delicious meals. 


Only one night en route to Arizona 


e@ Also through car service from 
New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
St. Louis to California. 


For tickets, reservations and complete informa- 
tion, apply to any Rock Island representative, 
or address 


A. D. Martin, 
Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
723 La Salle Street 
Station, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Rock Island 
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ments sponsored by television dealers 
and manufacturers (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
27). One nationwide newspaper ad 
stressed that children suffer humiliation 
when their families do noi have video. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Ward, Calendar King 


Half of the estimated 100,000,000 cal- 
endars displayed in the United States 
each year are made by Brown & Bigelow, 
the world’s largest specialty advertising 
firm. This week, in an effort to boost 
that ratio, about 1,000 B&B salesmen 
converged on St. Paul, Minn., the com- 
pany’s headquarters, to examine its 1952 
calendars (the 1951 line has already 
been sold) and to brush up on their 
selling techniques.* 

This year’s sales conference honored 
Charles A. Ward, the 63-year-old presi- 
dent and sales manager, now completing 
his 25th year with B&B. Ward is the man 
who guided the company to peak pros- 
perity. When he became president in 
1933, the farm sold only $2,650,000 worth 
of products and was operating at a loss. 
In 1949 B&B set two records—sales 
topped $36,000,000 and the net profit 
amounted to $2,909,000. 

Ward attributes his success in revi- 
talizing B&B to one thing: helping others. 
“Become better known and better liked, 
that’s the story of selling,” he says. 

When he was 6, Ward helped to 
support himself by peddling papers and 
shining shoes on the Seattle waterfront. 
At 17, he ran away from an unhappy 
home life to become a sailor, a dog-team 
driver and gold miner in Alaska, and 
finally a captain in Pancho Villa’s army. 





*Calendars account for about a third of the firm’s 
sales. Its other products range from ms and 
cigarette lighters to playing cards and leather goods. 
B&B sells these items to other companies which pass 
them on to customers as a means of advertising. 


In the 1920s, 
Ward was sent to 
the penitentiary at 
Leavenworth for il- 
legal possession of 
narcotics. While in 
prison, he met H. 
H. Bigelow, then 
head of B&B, who 
was serving a sen- || pa 
tence for tax eva~- — |” A 
sion. That led to his ra 
first B&B job as a 
factory apprentice. 

While admitting he hadn’t led an ex. 
emplary life before then, Ward claims 
he was framed in the narcotics case, 
The sentence hurt, and he has since gone 
out of his way to assist those in need. 
Today, the owner of two ranches and 
about a hundred farms, Ward is a million- 
aire and distributes his money liberally 
to various medical, educational, and re. 
ligious causes. He makes a point of hiring 
deserving ex-convicts, none of whom has 
ever let him down. 

Under Ward’s leadership, B&B has 
fully exploited its customer franchise 
system. The plan gives to a hardware 
store, for instance, the exclusive right 
in its locality to Norman Rockwell's top- 
selling Boy Scout calendar, which soon 
is identified as the dealer’s trademark. 

A stable of 22 well-known artists, in- 
cluding Rockwell, Maxfield Parrish, Rolf 
Armstrong, Andrew Loomis, and Richard 
E. Bishop, does calendar art exclusively 
for B&B. Ward’s company is the sole 
producer of the popular Boy Scout and 
Dionne Quintuplets calendars. 

In 1952, B&B will offer other exclusive 
calendar subjects, including Hopalong 
Cassidy and the Camp Fire Girls. With 
its new line, the company will shoot for 
a $45,000,000 sales record. Before he 
retires, Ward hopes to see that figure 
boosted to $100,000,000. 


a 
Charles A. Ward 


©Brown & Bigelow 


Dogs and Boy Scouts: B&B’s unbeatable calendar parlay 


Newsweek 
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AGRICULTURE: 


Cotton Prices Zooming 


In New York cotton futures last week 
sold at 44 cents a pound, the highest 
level since Civil War days. 

Cotton prices had risen 3% cents since 
Nov. 9, when Agriculture Secretary 
Charles Brannan had suddenly announced 
a boost in export quotas. The limit to 
shipments through the end of March 
1951 had been raised from 2,146,000 
bales to 3,496,000. 

The new price peak following the 
export hike apparently averted a Con- 
gressional inquiry into Brannan’s cotton 
policies. The original Sept. 8 curbs had 
brought vociferous protests from farmers 
and exporters, as well as Southern con- 
gressmen, who claimed that the action 
depressed prices right in the middle of 
the harvest season. Last week Chairman 
Elmer Thomas of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee commented: “I see no reason 
for a committee investigation now.” 

Mere Corn: Meanwhile, Brannan 
continued to push his new post-Korean 
program of maximum farm output. Early 
this month the Agriculture Department— 
to insure ample production of meat and 
livestock products—called for a substan- 
tial boost in the 1951 corn crop. Acreage 
allotments (required by law and used 
this year to discourage output) will be 
set so high next year that they will 
actually become “targets.” 

In July Brannan had asked for a 2 
per cent rise in wheat acreage in 1951 
and had assured farmers at least $1.99 
a bushel for all they produced. Later, 
he called for a 60 per cent increase in 
cotton output. 

Brannan, fortunately, had the funds to 
back up such an ambitious program. 
Shortly before the Korean war, officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. were on 
a spot. Huge crop surpluses—and price- 
propping expenditures loomed. 

The post-Korean rise in commodity 
prices bailed out the CCC. Inventories 
of government-held crops, instead of 
rising, are now dwindling slowly. Federal 
oans are being made at a slower rate. 
The cotton hoard (a $538,000,000 item 
on July 31) has almost been wiped out. 

But Korea has not enabled the CCC 
to show an over-all profit. Losses on 
many perishables have been heavy. Even 

ere, however, the outlook has improved. 

€ costly supports on potatoes as well 
as eggs will be abolished next year. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Auto Sander: Highway Safety Appli- 
ances, Inc., St. Paul, is marketing electric 
sanders for passenger cars, patterned 
after the large truck and bus road sanders, 


December 4, 1950 



















These Notes have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$25,000,000 


Schenley Industries, Inc. 


3% Promissory Notes 
due November 1, 1975 


Direct placement of these Notes was negotiated by the undersigned, 


The First Boston Corporation 


New York Boston PirrsBURGH CHIcAGo 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND San FRANCISCO 


November 17, 1950 






























































(next door to Phoenix) is ideal 
for your winter vacation. Play 
or relax, 


You'll enjoy your stay in this 
“heart of Springtime” Mesa 
Area—that’s for sure! 





Come now. Drink in the bracing 
desert air and glorious sunshine. 
Hotels, Motels, Guest Ranches, 
Trailer Parks at reasonable 
rates. 


A beautiful color folder on 
Desert, Mountains, Green 
Acres, City of Palms sent free 
by return mail. 


NEAR WEIRD» 7F |) 
SUPERSTITION C ¢ 
MOUNTAIN Ab, 





Chamber of Commerce Bldg. W-1 
Mesa, Arizona 

Send this folder and other literature on 
the scenic Mesa Area. 


FIRST AID FoR FAST RELIEF OF 

HEADACHES 

COLD DISCOMFORTS EE “4 
MUSCULAR PAIN Wu 





3) NAME 
ee 4] ADDRESS 
eB CITY STATE. 


Chimate's A Wabit In Wlesa 
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to increase traction on slippery surfaces, 

The sanders are mounted in the auto 

trunk and activated by a switch attached 
e,7 6 to the steering-wheel post. 

Tough Tracer: The K.L.H. Corp., Port 

Because it’s so automatic... | cso Sr menor 

Vellum,” a rag tracing paper treated 


with a synthetic resin. The manufacture; 
claims the paper has “exceptional 


strength, transparency, and water repel. 
lency.” Ordinary erasures will not affect 
its surface. 


Versatile Silicones: The O-Cedar Corp, 
Chicago, has perfected a furniture polish 

d oe S$ mo re built around a silicone compound. The 
polish is applied “like water,” and, when 

—_ dry, leaves a thin haze. A little buffing 

produces a polish which, the company 

faster says, “will maintain its high gloss for 
months” ...Glass-Wick, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
has brought out a silicone cleaner fo 

t | tl! eyeglasses, lenses, and slides. A wick, 
a ower COS + enclosed in a lipstick-size container, ap- 
plies the cleaner directly to a surface, 
Sterling Figurines: Mohel-Roseart, Inc. 
New York City, is producing a line of 
sculptured silver figures in the form of 
personnel becoming increasingly scarce... artistically distorted animals, dancen, 








Employment at an all-time high... trained 


volume of business steadily mounting... 
Operating costs soaring ... greater office 
efficiency the only answer. Let Friden help 
you get more production, in less time at 
lower cost. There’s a Friden expressly 
designed for your figure work, at a price to 
fit your budget. Call your local Friden 


representative today...or write 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Ballet in sterling silver 


toreadors, etc. When mounted on bases. 
eccoee5ee oo", they can be used as table or mantel 

he decorations; with pin attachments, the’ 
make novel costume jewelry. 

Handy Magnet: The General Scie 
tific Equipment Co., Philadelphia, * 
manufacturing a magnetic probe, mate 
in the shape of a mechanical pencl 


- be § D & 4 The probe can be used for removilt 
i i achi Or, 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. steel or iron particles from machinery 


an 
when sterilized, for the removal of ste¢ 
HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD splinters from eyes or skin. 
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HEN Gordon Gray was asked by 
the President last March to study 
our “foreign economic policies and 
programs,” there was little doubt con- 
cerning what his conclusions would be. 
He was hardly expected to conclude 
that the Truman Administration’s give- 
away program had been a mistake. 
The report contains a 
few sound recommendations 
—such as the reduction of 
trade barriers and of farm 
price supports. It even pays 
brief lip-service to the idea 
that future civilian loans and 
grants “should be substan- 
tially less than we have 
been spending.” But it winds 
up by urging on net balance 
bigger and broader foreign 
giveaway programs than ever. And it 
endorses every fal'acy and misconcep- 
tion behind our existing giveaway pro- 
gram. Gray is no serious reexaminist. 
There is not space to analyze or 
even mention all these errors here, 
but I should like to touch on a few 
central ones. 
1—Like all previous Administration 
documents of the sort, it ignores the 
central fact that every dollar we send 
abroad to increase the productivity of 
foreign countries must reduce by at 
least an equal amount the increase in 
our own productivity. We can push 
forward the capital development of 
foreign countries only by postponing 
our own. If we donate X dollars for a 
hydroelectric plant in France we can’t 
use the same dollars to build a new 
hydroelectric plant in the United 
States. Yet the Gray report never 
once reminds the reader that we can- 
not give away our cake and have it too. 


HE notion that America has such a 

“mature economy” that it cannot 
profitably absorb any more of its own 
capital is monstrous nonsense. We 
could use almost limitless new capital 
in adding to the quantity and quality 
of our housing alone. 

2—The emphasis of the Gray report 
is persistently in the wrong place. It 
doesn’t once recognize and _ state 
clearly that the chief obstacle to the 
capital development of most foreign 
countries—particularly the much-dis- 
cussed “underdeveloped areas”—has 
been their own governmental policies. 
These policies are hostile to foreign 
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capital—and almost equally hostile to 
their own domestic capital. 

None of the Point Four zealots seem 
to have stopped to ask themselves the 
question: If the natural resources are 
there to be developed, and foreign 
capital hasn’t yet come in to develop 
them, why hasn't it? Private capital 
goes where it is offered the 
highest returns or the lowest 
risks. It goes to the borrow- 
ers who most efficiently fill 
consumers’ needs and have 
a record of honesty and re- 
payment. That is why pri- 
vate capital tends to provide 
the most rapid and best bal- 
anced world development. 
Government handout capi- 
tal, “invested” for political 
purposes, in the main diverts, distorts, 
and retards economic development. 

3—The Gray report shows no under- 
standing of all this. It even recom- 
mends enactment of the bill for 
“government guarantees of private in- 
vestment against the risks of non- 
convertibility and expropriation.” This 
bill proposes that private foreign in- 
vestors be allowed to make whatever 
profit comes from their investment, but 
that the taxpayers be compelled to 
pay the losses. Such a proposition has 
only to be stated plainly to be recog- 
nized as preposterous. 


UCH guarantees, moreover, in eftect 
~ condone and encourage the very 
practices they are supposed to insure 
against. If such government guaran- 
tees do not exist, private capital will 
flow, as it should, only to those coun- 
tries that have proved by their actions 
and record—and not merely by offer- 
ing smooth assurances or signing “in- 
vestment treaties”—that they will not 
interfere with currency conversion and 
will not expropriate property. For con- 
trary to the tacit assumption of the 
Gray report, no honest or liberal gov- 
ernment is compelled to seize foreign 
investors’ property or to prohibit for- 
eign investors from converting what- 
ever currency they earn into their own 
currency—or into any other currency— 
at the best rates they can get. 

There is no room left to analyze the 
dubious assumptions the Gray report 
makes about financial military aid to 
foreign governments. But that can be 
done at a later time. 
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dessert serve straight 


DuBouchett 


Creme de Cacao 


As a parfait, pour over vanilla ice cream. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-boo-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind 
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Life with ‘God’ 


“For four years I have had the supreme 
privilege of being married to Rev. M. J. 
Divine, Ms.D.,D.D., who is better known 
as Father Divine, and whose Deity is 
recognized by countless millions of men, 
women, and children all over the world. 
Our marriage has been discussed by all 
manner of people in every walk of life. 
Some have scoffed at its sacredness and 
questioned my virginity in much the 


RELIGION 





“We did not marry to propagate sickness, 
sorrow, misery, and woe but we married 
to propagate honesty, virtué, and truth. 
This is hard for many to accept, but I am 
as virtuous today as the day Father took 
me unto himself as his spotless bride!” 
Mother shares her room with a Negro 
companion, Miss Peaceful, and a third 
person is always present when Father 
comes to her quarters. 

Mother Divine says that the various 
Divine hotels are cooperatively owned, 
and the members may and do sell them 


Ebony 


Mother’s marriage to Father Divine is to propagate “virtue and truth” 


same way they have sought to deride 
Father's Deity . . .” 

Thus Mother Divine defends her mar- 
riage to “God Almighty personified in a 
beautiful, holy body.” A white Canadian 
girl, Edna Rose Ritchings, known in the 
movement as “Miss Sweet Angel,” mar- 
ried Father Divine on April 29, 1946. 
Mother Divine, now 26, proclaims the 
chasteness of her marriage in the De- 
cember issue of Ebony, Negro monthly. 

“If Father Divine desired to marry 
solely for the purpose of appeasing self,” 
Mother writes, “with all the countless 
numbers of young rosebuds who have 
been with him for many, many years and 
love him even as I do, I am sure he would 
not have had to wait so long for me.” 
Although Father Divine never reveals his 
age, he is generally thought to be in his 
70s. But Mother reveals that Father's 
marriage to “Mother Divine in the first 
body” occurred in 1882. That would 
make him one to two decades older. 

Mother had her vision that Father 
Divine is God while living on the Pacific 
coast of Canada. She determined to live 
“a virtuous life” under his jurisdiction. 
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and divide the profits equally. “Father 
and I could not legally claim anything 
nor do we desire to.” 

“I representing the Church, am mar- 
ried to Father, in fulfillment of the 
scripture, but . . . he is married to any 
and everyone who lives and expresses 
the conviction, ‘I know You are GOD!’,” 
Mother continues. “I have been enrap- 
tured as I gazed with thousands of others 
on the transcendent beauty and super- 
natural loveliness of his ageless, holy 
body . . . This is the Father Divine I am 
married to—the one who is greater than 
any atomic or hydrogen bomb.” 


Anglicanand Free Churches 


As long ago as 1920, the Anglican 
bishops issued an “Appeal to All Christian 
People” to restore Christian unity and rid 
the church of “the guilt of divisions 
whereby the Body of Christ is crippled.” 
The Evangelical Free Churches of Eng- 
land carried on negotiations with the 
established Church of England off and on 
for twenty years in an effort to find com- 
mon constitutional grounds. But in 1941, 


in the midst of the second world war, the 
conferences ceased. 

Five years passed before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, again broached the sub- 
ject. In a University of Cambridge ser- 
mon in November 1946 Geoffrey Cantuar 
urged a new approach: “My longing is, 
not yet that we should be united with 
other churches in this country, but that 
we should grow to full communion with 
them.” With this end in mind, the arch- 
bishop appointed a committee headed by 
the Bishop of Derby, Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Edward John Rawlinson. It met with rep- 
resentatives of the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Wesleyan Reform Unions, the 
Churches of Christ, the Methodist, In- 
dependent Methodist and Moravian 
Churches, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the Free Church Federal Coun- 
cil, and the Countess of Huntingdon’ 
Connexion.* Dr. Nathanial Micklem of 
the Congregational Union served as 
chairman of the committee. 

High Hullabalee: Last week, the 
Anglican and Free Churchmen published 
the joint report of their “conversations.” 
Entitled “Church Relations in England,” 
it was bound to cause a hullabaloo among 
high-church Anglicans and a large num- 
ber of nonconformists—many on _ both 
sides preferring reunion with Rome to 
joining together. Before leaving on his 
tour of the Antipodes (Newsweek, Nov. 
13), Canterbury sought to forestall a 
fracas by asking that the report be stud- 
ied for a year before being judged. 

Mild as the recommendations were, 
they were still full of problems which 
would set ecclesiastical circles abuzz. 
The report first suggested that “each 
Church would declare itself satisfied that 
the other maintained the apostolic faith 
and proclaimed the apostolic gospel.” 
Secondly, the Free Church desiring in- 
tercommunion would “take episcopacy 
into its system” by having its ministers 
consecrated by bishops. Also, the Church 
of England would admit Free Church 
members to communion, and would ex- 
press the hope that confirmation would 
be generally used in the Free Church. 
The Free Church, on the other hand, 
would reserve the right to maintain its re- 
lationships with nonepiscopal churches. 
Both churches would agree that the 
presence of parallel churches in the same 
area would be only a “temporary stage” 
on the road to full unity. 

What and when the outcome would be 
in the slow-moving process of intercom- 
munion, no one could tell. But all were 
ready to agree with at least one sentence 
of the report: “Our age-long divisions 
will not be lightly or easily renovated.” 





*A small Calvinistic Methodist group having about 
40 churches in England and eleven in Sierra Leone, 
West Africa. Organized by the wife of the ninth Earl 
of Huntingdon before her death in 1791, it broke of 
from the Church of England because the countess 
appointed her own chaplains and the Bishop of 
London would not recognize them. 


Newsweek, December 4, 1950 
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20,000 STOCKHOLDERS... and the record 


is complete and safe on these two rolls of microfilm! 


It’s all there . . . every name, every address, every fact and figure 
involved in the original stockholder [ist . . . 


Except now, you could carry the complete record in your suitcoat pocket. 
Or put it in a small wall-safe. Or, for a few cents postage, mail it wher- 
ever you wish for safekeeping. 


This may give you some idea of the wonderful flexibility that Burroughs 
microfilming lends to the protection of vital records. Not just stock- 
holders lists, but every record of your business, can be safeguarded 
effectively through microfilming. 


Burroughs knows business needs. Burroughs has the finest microfilming 
equipment available. Won’t you give your Burroughs office a call now? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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REVIEWS: 
Bumper Crop 


Thanksgiving week brought Broadway 
an unprecedented (for recent years) 
crush of new productions—three of them 
native, three British. Not all were a 
cause for thanksgiving. “Pride’s Crossing,” 
a tedious psychological melodrama by 
Victor Wolfson, proved a quick casualty 
and folded after eight performances. 
The others: 


Edwina Black (Donald Flamm), an- 
other drama of the same school, was 
called “The Late Edwina Black” during 
its successful London run. This title is 
more to the point because Edwina, who 
must have been an emotional mess by all 
accounts, is about to be buried as the 
curtain rises. The only genuine mourner 
in the house is Ellen (Marjorie Rhodes), 
Edwina’s tight-lipped maid. Mr. Black 
(Robert Harris) goes through the proper 
motions, but there is no ignoring the fact 
that his wealthy wife’s death makes it 
legally and financially possible for him 
to junket off to Italy with her attractive 
companion (Signe Hasso). 

Barging into this house of funeral cakes 
and travel folders comes a Scotland Yard 
man (Michael Shepley) who has reason 
to believe that Edwina may not have 
died a natural death. Cast in the me- 
dium’s classic mold, this policeman is a 
typically amiable, middle-class Colonel 
Blimp with the occupational bad knee 


and the inevitable potting shed in Hamp- 


stead. But despite appearances, it isn’t 
long before he has thrown the lovers 
into a dither of mutual recrimination and 
suspicion. On the whole, William Dinner 
and William Morum have written a tidy 
variation on a popular formula, with sus- 
pense enough to keep the three British 
plavers and the Swedish-born Signe 
Hasso at fairly exciting cross-purposes. 


The Golden State (Bella Spewack) 
does at least two worthy things. It brings 
Josephine Hull (“Arsenic and Old Lace”) 
back to the boards and it gives her, for 
the first time, the star billing she deserves. 
Currently she is Mrs. Rosita Morenas—a 
native Californian and a descendant of 
the Spanish dons—who has been forced 
to turn her home into a rooming house. 
At its mild best, Samuel Spewack’s play 
is only a sparsely amusing jape about the 
great California dream of rest and riches, 
and an accidentally “salted” gold mine 
in Mrs. Morenas’s back yard. But Rosita 
is very much Josephine Hull, Spanish 
blooded or not. She herself is a treasure 
even under these limited theatrical cir- 
cumstances. Ernest Treux does a lot with 
a featured role that doesn’t measure up 
to his recognized talent. Ben Lackland, 
John Randolph, Jocelyn Brando, and the 
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Miss Hull, the lady of the hacienda 


other members of a first-rate cast rally 
gallantly around their triumphant, if em- 
battled, leading lady. 


The Relapse (The Theater Guild). 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s 254-year-old play 
makes its American debut, thanks largely 
to the energy of the Brattle Theater Co. 
of Cambridge, Mass. When the Restora- 
tion comedy was revived in London two 
seasons ago the Theater Guild considered 
a New York production but rejected the 
enterprise as too expensive. 

Then last spring Cyril Ritchard, who 
had starred in the London “Relapse” 
came over to play Wycherley’s “The 
Country Wife” with the Brattle group 
and subsequently inform the Guild that 
he had found some American actors who 
could play Restoration comedy—and at 
a low cost. When Brattle’s designer, 
Robert O’Hearn, turned out the attractive 
sets and costumes for a negligible $17,000 
and the company found a backer to put 
up that sum, the Guild was convinced. 
The result is a bawdy, swaggering, 
and lively period piece that won't have 
to rely on the scholars for its support. 

With its plot and half-dozen subplots 
variously concerned with love among the 
raffish and the rich, “The Relapse or 
Virtue in Danger” is a good deal broader 
than it is witty, and saucy on a fairly 
remote level of ribaldry. It is Ritchard 
who, almost  singlehanded, — sustains 
Vanbrugh’s extravagant caricature and 
supplies the style to which the original 
production must have been accustomed. 
Under his direction, Madge Elliott (Mrs. 
Ritchard), Ruth Matteson, John Emery, 
and a number of Brattle recruits play 
with disarming relish. But his own im- 
personation of the outrageously mincing 
Lord Foppington is a thing by itself—a 
rare and truly hilarious comic creation. 


Ring Around the Meon (Gilbert 
Miller) is identified as “a charade with 
music,” which may account for the fact 
that it is less a play than a fable with a 
moral; or a Cinderella story set in a 
French chateau in the year 1912 and 
including, among other oddities, a pair 
of twin Prince Charmings. It is also 
Christopher Fry’s second gift to Broad- 
way this season but, unlike his poetic 
“The Lady’s Not for Burning” (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 20), this adaptation of Jean 
Anouihl’s “L’Invitation au Chateau” is 
told in prose. However, the poet’s prose 
retains to a high degree magic and wit. 
Gathered in Madame Desmermortes’s 
winter garden, before, after, and 
throughout a very grand ball, is a whim- 
sical caucus of the plain and rich, of 
lovers, deceivers, and comparatively in- 
nocent bystanders. All are skillfully rep- 
resented by a large cast that includes 
Oscar Karlweis, Brenda Forbes, Neva 
Patterson, and Georgina Cookson, and 
directed by the producer in a prodigal 
variety of moods and attitudes. The nub 
of the plot is that charming brother 
Hugo, a cynical boulevardier, tries to 
distract his shy, lovelorn, and charming 
brother Frederic by transforming a mod- 
est ballet dancer into a debutante and 
casting her as belle of the ball. By the 
time he succeeds, love has come off a 
perfunctory second to the elegance and 
caprice of a fascinating production. 
Lucille Watson is a constant delight 
as the grand lady of the house. Denholm 
Elliott manages the dual role with re- 
markable dexterity and Stella Andrew, 
a lovely newcomer from England, gives 
the “charade” a welcome measure ol 
warmth. Add importantly a stunning set 
by Raymond Sovey, Francis Poulenc’s 
background music, and a_ half-dozen 
“atmospheric curtains” by Raoul Dufy. 


Andrew and one of two Elliotts 
Newsweek 
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Bob Golby 


A guy (Levene) and his doll (Blaine) 


Guys and Dolls (Feuer and Martin). 
Something special in the way of musical- 
comedy books has been arranged by Jo 
Swerling and Abe Burrows from a story 
and assorted characters created by the 
late Damon Runyon. It emerges as the 
tale of Nathan Detroit (Sam Levene), 
his floating crap game, and his fiancée 
of fourteen years, Miss Adelaide (Sally 
Blaine). Contrapuntally, there is a rueful 
romance between the Save-a-Soul Mission 
preacher, Sarah Brown (Isabel Bigley), 
and the hot-shot gambler, Sky Masterson 
(Robert Alda). 

The special quality of the play lies 
in the success with which everybody 
concerned catches the zip and flavor 
as well as the physical appearance of 
the Runyon characters. Here are Harry 
the Horse, Big Jule, Nicely-Nicely 
Johnson, and Angie the Ox, talking out 
of the Runyon side of the mouth, and 
carrying on like the heroes of an under- 
world fable seen as through a highball 
glass, cheerfully. Everybody concerned is 
practically perfect from the stars through 


’ Pat Rooney Sr.’s mission band and the 


shrill, leggy chorus line of the. Hot Box 
cabaret. These collaborative factors make 
“Guys and Dolls” one of the freshest, 
funniest, and most likable musicals to 
appear in New York in some years. 
George S. Kaufman’s staging is a tri- 
umph of smooth pacing. Frank Loesser’s 
score spans a wide variety of glib song 
numbers. Some of them, such as “A 
Bushel and a Peck” and “If I Were A 
Bell,” are naturals for the hit parades. 
But the best of them—“Adelaide’s La- 
ment,” “Fugue for Tinhorns,” “Take Back 
Your Mink”—belong happily within the 
framework of the book. Similarly Michael 
Kidd's choreography meshes cleverly 
with the narrative and his staging of a 
crap-game dance is a show-stopper. 
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“Let me tell you how 
that harbor operation 
actually works.” 


OUR TRAFFIC MEN HAVE 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Trust the advice of men who are trained as B&O 
trains them. Whether you are in Seattle or San 
Antonio, the information a B&O man gives you on 
New York—or Toledo—or Baltimore will be sound. 
He has been there—has had on-the-spot training 
throughout the B&O system. 


Our representatives from coast to coast and from 
border to border have seen actual B&O operations— 
in yards, terminals, and offices. They have studied, 
under departmental officers, the many phases of 
shipping you will wish to know about. 


So ask our man. He knows what makes a railroad 
tick, and his advice will save you time and money! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
The Lane of Senienel Sewovce 








BASKETBALL: 


Drive, Drive, Drive! 


The College of the City of New York 
is a crowd of people passing through a 
needle eye of education. Day and night 
34,250 students (26,000 of them under- 
graduates) teem into campus space that 
allows only 98 square feet for each for all 
purposes (as compared with 15,672 at 
Princeton). It seems even less than that 
in the dun-gray Main Building (built 
from crystalline rock hauled out of a 
subway excavation); the 110-table cafe- 
teria there serves 7,000 meals daily, and 
the Fire Department considers the stu- 
dent lounge unsafe for more than 75 
persons at a time. 

On the top floor of the Hygiene Build- 
ing, in an open space enclosed at one end 
by a cluttered stage and at the other by 
an athletic supply room, is the laboratory 
for C.C.N.Y.’s solitary athletic pride and 
joy—its national championship basketball 
team. And just across 138th Street, in the 
north tower of Lewisohn Stadium (sum- 
mer concert site and C.C.N.Y.’s home 
football field), is all the space the school 
can grub out for the headquarters of its 
best-known personality: the handsome, 
complex, 54-year-old Nat Holman, a self- 
winding marvel known far beyond New 
York City as “Mr. Basketball” (see cover). 

Shoestring: In Holman’s 22 by 15 
office last week there was no secretary 
and none of the assistants-at-elbow stuff 
common to college coaches’ offices. A 
single window overlooked the Lewisohn 
field (“on a summer morning, when the 
concert people are rehearsing, it’s real 
nice in here”). The day’s mail, stacked 
on the only desk in the room, contained 
one compliment from an alumnus but 
nothing from the well-heeled, talent- 
gathering alumni who abound elsewhere. 

C.C.N.Y. alumni, scattered through 
New York's public-school system as 
coaches, teachers, and administrators, 
sometimes could persuade a gifted ath- 
lete that a free education at City was 
better than the free-plus offers from out- 
of-town colleges. But even then Holman 
wouldn't get his hands on him unless the 
kid (1) had an 82 high-school average, 
or (2) could pass a proper entrance 
exam, and (3) was able to maintain a “C” 
average in his studies. Despite such irh- 
pediments, however, it was clear last 
week that things generally had never 
been so good for Mr. Basketball. 

His fourth book on the sport—“Holman 
on Basketball”—was being sent to press 
by the Crown Publishing Corp. The game 
that opened City’s 1950-51 campaign 
Nov. 25 in Madison Square Garden was 
his 516th as head coach at C.C.N.Y. since 
1919—and well over his 7,000th basket- 
ball contest, he estimated, in 44 years as 
player, coach, and spectator. It produced 
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City’s 384th Holman-coacned victory—a 
81-62 decision over St. Francis College 
of Brooklyn—and for this mere tune-up an 
Army officer flew his own 25-man squad 
all the way from North Carolina to see 
how Holman and City did it. 

On the coach’s finger was a silver ring 
that had come to him all the way from 
Mexico; it was a gift from one of the men 
in twenty countries who have written to 
Nat Holman (his full name) for basket- 
ball guidance. By invitation, he has lec- 
tured on basketball in Mexico, Canada, 


Holman: The Celtics’ pride helped 


and all parts of the United States. A few 
weeks ago he was given the honor of 
coaching the College All-Stars against 
the Minneapolis Lakers in Chicago. 

His 250-acre summer children’s camp 
at Elizaville, N.Y., obviously benefiting 
by such a reputation, was now handling 
220 boys and girls a season. One way and 
another, his income was purring along at 
an estimated $20,000 to $25,000 annually. 
And when he left his tower office for the 
practice court in the Hygiene Building 
one afternoon last week, he had at his 
command a C.C.N.Y. squad that was the 
envy of the business. It was, pending 
1950-51 developments, the leading col- 
lege team in the land—substantially the 
same varsity which last season became 
the first in basketball history to win both 
major national championships (National 
Invitation and National Collegiate) in 
the same year. 


cet 


Time and again, during the workout, 
Holman treated them like so many dun. 
derheads. They were hardly that. Co. 
captain Ed Roman, 6-foot-6 and de. 
ceptively inept in appearance, now held 
the school’s all-time season scoring record 
(475 points) and was an honor student 
majoring in social sciences. Co-captain Ed 
Warner, a 6-foot-34% Negro with slick 
speed and remarkable hands (“like an 
octopus,” they seemed to one rival 
coach), was being chosen in virtually 
every expert’s 1950-51 All-America pre- 
view. A reedy second Negro, the quiet, 
6-foot-3 Floyd Layne, was like a cat 
around an available ball. Six-foot-three 
Al (Fats) Roth, steady man of the back 
court, rounded out a four-man nucleus 
which, as sophomores, brought C.C.N.Y, 
its first national title last March. 

But Holman’s gray-green eyes scoured 
their practice actions for errors. The whis- 
tle dangling from his neck apparently 
took too much time for his purposes; he 
halted play by putting two fingers to his 
mouth and blasting through them. 

Notemaker: [In his brown notebook, 
at a moment when others saw nothing 
wrong with Warner, the coach wrote: 
“Warner drifting from pivot.” Arnold 
Smith was, in Holman’s book, guilty of 
“dribbling too much.” Fats Roth, after 
slowing up a play, was publicly flayed for 
it: “Your reflexes are lousy. That pass 
was very ordinary. Don’t be ordinary.’ 

If Fats or any of the others had person- 
al problems, they weren't likely to take 
them to Nat Holman. For such matters 
Holman’s assistant, Bobby Sand, a 5- 
foot-6 Phi Beta Kappa and economics 
teacher, apparently was better. Holman 
himself wasn’t inconsiderate of feelings, 
off a court. He never, for example, went 
into the locker room after practice (“kids 
like to be alone, like to have fun”). On 
court, he was a self-confessed nag: “Some- 
times I get violent.” Even the superb 
Warner, caught in a practice move not 
quite superb, had the ball rudely 
snatched away from him. 

“You're not thinking!” Holman accused. 
He rearranged the players and demon- 
strated how he wanted it done. His 
movements were quick, exaggerated for 
emphasis. The entire squad’s attention 
was riveted on him, and he obviously 
knew it and enjoyed it (“looka me. I take 
the pass; pivot ...”). 

When he handed the ball back to 
Warner, the coach sounded taut as an 
ulcer case: “All right. Pitch. Hurry up. 
Quick.” Yet, a moment after leaving the 
court he seemed utterly relaxed agait. 
He was. “I’m a scientific loafer,” he says. 
“I burn up a lot of nervous energy some 
places but make it up in others. Ever 
since I was playing the game I've tried 
to sleep nine to fourteen hours out of 
every 24. A great thing, sleep.” 

The words were spoken with a diction 
that has been the despair of many a mat 
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who tried to identify it. Facing a banquet 
audience, with his full head of graying 
black hair and his fastidious attire, 
Holman can sound vaguely like some- 
thing out of Harvard. On occasion his a’s 
have been broad enough to fetch a groan 
even from his old teammate and fellow 
coach, Joe Lapchick (best man at Nat's 
wedding to Ruth Jackson in 1945). 

The Voice: In relaxed, philosophical 
moments, the voice has an almost bro- 
guish roll. But in the word-slurring heat 
of arguing a point, Holman sounds pre- 
cisely like the old barnstormer he is—a 
man who learned to take care of himself 
through a thousand nights in smoky bas- 
ketball halls. The shifts in diction are 
only echoes of the man’s life. 

The broad a’s came later, as part of 
Holman’s intense will to self-improve- 
ment. He devoured biographies ranging 
from Ford to Toscanini and MacArthur 
(“they're organizers, too”). For ten years 
he almost never missed the morning lec- 
tures at Town Hall in New York. There 
and elsewhere he scouted the profes- 
sionals of the spoken word. “Speech,” he 
said one day last week, “deserves the 
respect of using it as well as you can.” 

But in the beginning (Oct. 19, 1896) 
he heard only the scrabbling of New 
York’s lower East Side. He was one of a 
Russian Jewish immigrant family of ten 
children, seven of them boys (“all seven 
of us got college degrees”). An all- 
around athlete, he was starring in bas- 
ketball at 10 and at 12 he was playing 
against grown men. The neighborhood 
courts were small and Holman’s body 
was well put together but not big for 
basketball purposes (165 pounds, 5-feet- 
ll at maturity). He improvised many 
equalizing tricks of ball handling and 
movement (“the two most essential parts 
of basketball”) that later became stand- 
ard stuff in the Eastern game. 

He got through the Savage School for 
Physical Education by playing profes- 
sional basketball for $6 a night. In 1919, 
appointed head coach at City after a 
wartime hitch in the Navy, he found 
time to play with three pro clubs. Two 
years later he joined the Original Celtics 
and drew the unheard-of salary of 
$12,500. Thereafter Holman assumed a 
position in basketball comparable to the 
esteem that sport’s Golden Age conferred 
on such contemporaries as Jack Dempsey 
in boxing, Babe Ruth in baseball, Bobby 
Jones in golf, and Bill Tilden in tennis. 

Barnstormer: Year after year, until 
their disbanding in 1929, the Celtics 
toured the country with Holman in the 


tole of the clean-cut hero; he didn’t 


smoke and took a beer only when his 
weight called for it. Often, the courts 
they played on were laid out on slippery 
dance floors, in badly lighted halls, or 
under exposed rafters. The home teams, 
thirsting for a quick reputation, gave 
hero Holman villainous treatment. He 
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never played without a protective cup. 

“The audience participation,” Holman 
remembered last week, “was something 
fierce. You had to be careful of the things 
they dropped out of balconies.” But for 
every game the Celtics lost they won 
twenty (complete record: 1,320 won, 66 
lost). To Holman, looking back now, it 
seemed that in the most adverse circum- 
stances the Celtics usually saved them- 
selves with one thing: “Pride. Pride in 
ourselves. The stories you read about 
champions getting weary of winning are 
so much nonsense. No champion ever 
wins so many contests that he doesn’t 
mind losing one.” 

Last week Holman was counting on a 
Celtic-type spirit to keep his present 
C.C.N.Y. squad rolling. His current re- 
serves didn’t have enough height to suit 
him. The veteran who bellwethered last 
year’s sophomores, Irwin Dambrot (“the 
perfect captin”), was gone. Champions 
now, Holman’s Warner-Roman-Layne- 
Roth nucleus would find every last 
opponent hell-bent on making trouble. 
There was talk, too, that the boys might 
lose a little of their psychological drive 
in going after titles they'd already won. 

Holman wasn’t worried about their 
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the false start for loosening up an enemy 
defense. He expects every regular to 
know how to play all four corners of a 
court and the middle as well; every 
shooter should be able to hit from out- 
side the foul circle. For long practice 
intervals he makes his players drive, 
drive, and drive in under the basket yet 
again—each time keeping an eye open 
for a teammate and a better idea. 

“I teach my players,” he explained last 
week, “to recognize situations and know 
what will develop from a particular floor 
pattern ... All basketball is a pattern. 
Get in that pattern and then you're 
going.” Last season’s bunch did. 

Before they ever played a game for 
City in their freshman season (1948-49), 
the encouraging Bobby Sand told them: 
“You'll be the American Olympic team in 
1952.” They had played only two games 
in their sophomore year when a local ex- 
pert predicted they would become the 
greatest college team New York City 
had ever produced. 

Holman himself, at that point, didn’t 
even consider them a team. As a man 
who preferred co-captains for his squads 
and always tried to distribute the scoring 
glory (until last season no City player 





Holman expected his title squad* to be as hungry as ever 


attitude: “Players on my teams are al- 
ways hungry for more. If a player can’t 
give me that—and it has to come from 
him—I don’t want him anyway.” Given 
that, however, Nat Holman can ulti- 
mately make a group of kids feel like 
anything but driven puppets once they 
get on a game court. 

He lays down very few set plays for 
them (“I want resourceful, flexible, 
thinking teams that are never stuck for an 
idea on what to do next”). He deplores 
excessive dribbling and fancy passes but 
can make a boy a master of the feint and 


ever scored more than 22 points in a 
Garden’ game), Holman insisted that 
only a compact, fluid, five-man effort 
could be called a team. And despite 
their individual precocity (475 points for 
Roman and 429 for Warner), C.C.N.Y. 
lost three games after a 13-2 start. 
“Then,” Holman recalled last week, 
“all of a sudden, something dropped into 
place. You could see and almost feel 





*Front: Amie Smith, Ed Roman, Jerry Gold, 
Ronnie Nadell, Seymour Cohen, Al Roth, Harold 
Hill, Seymour Levitch, Ed Chenetz. Standing: Ray 
Schwartz, Floyd Layne, Ed Warner, Herb Holm- 
strom, Morris Bragin. 
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Ed Roman and Floyd Layne 


them mesh into a team.” They swept 
through the National Invitation (past 
San Francisco, Kentucky, Duquesne, and 
Bradley) and the National Collegiate 
(beating Ohio State, North Carolina 
State, and Bradley again) to hit their 
unprecedented jackpot. 

Upon their full flush of victory Holman 
sprinkled a little cold water: “They still 
lose the ball so often it frightens me.” 
Some people might consider that a bit 
harsh, under the circumstances. To 
Holman it didn’t seem wholly unthought- 
ful. After 44 years of basketball, he said 
the other day: “I don’t like to put too 
much on any victory, because I know the 
kids are going to get hurt later. I see too 
many mistakes.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Weather or Not 


Even college football, most weather- 
proof of sports, had to back off in some 
places last week. Rain, wind, and 
blizzard-deep snow forced four cancella- 
tions and postponements. Rutgers was 
weathered out for the first time since 
the school played the first intercollegiate 
contest in 1869. 

Elsewhere games were played under 
conditions now considered intolerable 
by television-softened customers; only 
17,846 of the 52,000 ticket holders came 
out at Philadelphia to see Cornell wallow 
to a 13-6 upset triumph over Penn. But 
on such a Saturday football managed to 
wind up several important matters. 
PAt Princeton, where gale-driven rain 
kept away all but 5,000 of the 31,000 
cash customers, Princeton came from be- 
hind to whip Dartmouth 13-7, clinching 
Ivy League honors and the Tigers’ first 
undefeated season since 1935. 

»At Columbus, where a snowstorm at 
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: Two of C.C.N.Y.’s 34,250 


times made the far side of the stadium 
invisible from the press box, Michigan 
upset Ohio State 9-3 to win the Westem 
Conference championship. 

mAt Knoxville, where the stadium was 
under a 6-inch blanket of snow, Tennes- 
see stopped previously unbeaten Ken- 
tucky 7-0, but Kentucky had already 
pocketed the Southeastern Conference 
title. Both got bowl invitations (Kentucky, 
Sugar Bowl; Tennessee, Cotton Bowl). 
PAt Berkeley, unbeaten California was 
held to a 7-7 stalemate by thrice-beaten 
Stanford but, on a record of five Confer- 
ence victories and one tie, clinched the 
Pacific Coast championship. 
POklahoma, fought to a 21-21 standstill 
in the first half by the three-tcuchdown 
performance of Bobby Reynolds of 
Nebraska, eventually won 49-35 for its 
30th successive victory and its third 
Big Seven championship. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END DEC. 2 


Notre Dame over U.S.C. 

Army over Navy 

Holy Cross over Boston College 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Mississippi State over Mississippi 
Georgia over Georgia Tech 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Oklahoma over Oklahoma A.&M. 
Baylor over Rice 

Southern Methodist over T.C.U. 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Nov. 25: 14 right, 8 wrong, 1 tie. 
Total to date: 158 right, 54 wrong, 
11 ties. Success average: 74.5%. 








—————< 
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HERE has to be a reason why Jake 

La Motta, the Bronx’s answer to 
civilization, has agreed to defend the 
world’s middleweight championship 
against Ray (Sugar) Robinson, in Chi- 
cago, next Valentine’s Day. It cannot 
be accounted for by the fact that roses 


sweet, and Jake’s heart is as 
big as all outdoors, or any- 
way, as a watermelon seed. 

The reason could be fi- 
nancial. The champion will 
cut in for 45 per cent, 
Robinson for 15. Or it could 
be that Jacob feels a pre- 
sentiment that his spleen, 
which he discovered three 
years ago, while looking for 
something else, will give him 
trouble again, thus postponing the 
fight until further notice. It could even 
be that he thinks he can beat Robinson. 


HAT last idea, if it exists, is contrary 

to the facts of history in a ratio of 
one to four. Robinson has defeated 
LaMotta in New York, Detroit, New 
York again, and Chicago, and lost to 
LaMotta once, in Detroit. Robinson 
now is a bigger, smarter, and stronger 
boy than he was in those days. Most 
critics consider him the best fist fighter 
in the world. They figure he can beat 
Jake in Tierra del Fuego, Ypsilanti, 
the Isle of Wight, or even (though 
the thought of such foolishness is 
enough to make both men turn pale 
from their eyebrows to their wallets) 
in the back room of a Bronx saloon 
with the door locked. 

However, the critics may be wrong, 
and Mr. LaMotta, a shrewd observer, 
may be right. The Robinson who beat 
Jacob four times was a hungry lad. 
The Robinson who sailed for Paris, 
France, last week, with his wife, his 
golf pro, his manager, and his man- 
ager's wife, is said to own real estate 
that has more than doubled in value 
since he bought it from the Manhattan 
Indians for $24. 

Notice that golf pro. That may be 
what LaMotta is thinking of. To own 
a golf pro, especially a portable golf 
pro, is a sure sign of decadence in a 
prizefighter. Joe Louis was never the 
same after he began to take golf 
lessons. It is something more than 
coincidence that LaMotta committed 
himself to the imprudence of a title 





are red, violets are blue, Sugar is 





Perils of Decadence 


by JOHN LARDNER 


fight as soon as he heard that Robinson 
was planning to practice supervised 
chip shots in the Champs-Elysées. 

Jake himself has been under temp- 
tation to turn to the effete sports, but 
he has resisted. The Bronx, his habitat, 
went in for fox hunting on a large scale 
—— The Yankee Stadium Hunt, 
an organization composed of 
groundkeepers, got wind of 
fact that an out-of-town fox 
had set up in business in the 
Stadium scoreboard right 
after the World Series. 
Since he spent most of his 
spare time in center field, 
he was thought at first to 
be a substitute for Richie 
Ashburn whom the Phillies 
had left behind them in 
tneir natural haste to get out of town. 
Then, when he started eating the 
Stadium pigeons, contrary to the reg- 
ulations laid down by Happy 
Chandler, the groundkeepers knew 
he was a fox, and acted accordingly. 

If he survives he will be entitled by 
the statute of limitations to compete 
for Joe DiMaggio’s job. We will not 
dwell on the problem this will raise for 
George M. Weiss, the Yankee general 
manager, confronted by a choice be- 
tween DiMaggio and someone who 
will work for a quarter of Joe’s pay. 
Suffice it to say that for weeks now, 
the ball park has rung with the sound 
of horns, barking of the fox, and hum 
of lawn mowers hot on the trail. 


s a social leader in the Macomb’s 
Dam section of the Bronx, Jake 
LaMotta naturally was eligible to hunt 
the fox, and he took note of the situ- 
ation. Maybe Jake’s temptation was 
strong, for some passers-by thought 
they heard him mutter “Yoicks!” as 
he stared at the right-field side of the 
game preserve. On the other hand, 
maybe it wasn’t, for other witnesses 
thought that the word he muttered 
was “Joiks!” At any rate, Jake re- 
mained as demccratic as he ever was, 
which is the right way to vote in a 
borough bossed by Ed Flynn. 

A fox hunt, as either Oscar Wilde 
or Milton Berle once said, is a case of 
the unspeakable in pursuit of the 
inedible. If Jake sticks to his guns, 
nothing of that sort will happen in his 
life—at least, not before next Valen- 
tine’s Day, in Chicago. 
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Most popular of the great board games. 
A world wide favorite. Set No. 6 at $3.00; 
Set No. 8, Popular Edition, always bound 
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A New Best Seller. Exciting and of in- 
tense interest throughout. A game that 


would delight Sherlock Holmes. $3.00 


TG A MILLION 


A wonderful game. Quick climaxes and 
exciting play from beginning to end. Thou- 
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the most thrilling of card games. 


Easily 
learned. 


$1.00 


ROOK—Anrrica’s widely loved card game. $1.00 
CAMELOT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
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Dixie Debuts 


Two of the nation’s orchestras last 
week showed enterprise above and be- 
yond the normal symphonic call of duty: 
POn Nov. 25 in San Antonio, Texas, the 
San Antonio Symphony under its conduc- 
tor Max Reiter, and with the soprano 
Kirsten Flagstad as soloist, performed for 
the first time in America three of the 
“Four Last Songs” of Richard Strauss. A 
song cycle for soprano and orchestra, the 
“Four Last Songs” represent the com- 
poser’s final musical expression, and the 
titles for the three chosen for San Antonio 
show Strauss’s mood: “Going to Sleep,” 
“September,” and “At Sunset.” “At Sun- 
set,” literally the last of the “Four Last 
Songs,” closes with the question: “Is this 
perhaps death?” The orchestra answers 
with the transfiguration theme from 
Strauss’s own tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 

It was Strauss’s wish that Mme. 
Flagstad first present these songs, which 
she did last May in London. Conductor 
Reiter, long a friend of the composer and 
the man to whom Strauss gave the Ameri- 
can premiéres of three other works, said: 
“Not since his best-known songs of 40 or 
50 years ago has Strauss achieved such a 
directness and depth of expression in 
lieder as in this final cycle.” 

POn Nov. 21 in New Orleans, La., con- 
ductor Massimo Freccia and the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra presented 
the American premiére of the score of 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s ballet “Marsia.” Al- 
most unknown in the United States except 
to fellow composers and enterprising con- 
ductors, Dallapiccola at 46 is one of 
Italy’s most controversial men of music. A 
leading disciple of Arnold Schénberg’s 
twelve-tone scale, his flood of atonal dis- 
sonance has rung harshly on Italian ears 
accustomed to rich, conventional melody. 

“Marsia” was written in 1943, but did 
not receive its world premiére until 1948, 
when it was first given in Italy, then 
later in London. Italian listeners booed it 
roundly—with the exception of a group of 
young students who applauded wildly. 
Still another controversy arose last year 
when Dallapiccola’s opera “II Prigioniero” 
(“The Prisoner”) was given its premiére 
on the Italian radio. While most Italian 
critics are anti-Dallapiccola, they do not 
dismiss him lightly—“monstrously beauti- 
ful” was a Florentine critic’s appraisal. 

Freccia and Dallapiccola became fast 
friends in 1925, when both were attend- 
ing the Cherubini Conservatory in Flor- 
ence. The composer is now a professor 
there. Freccia remembers ais friend— 
good-naturedly called “Il Bruttino” (“The 
Ugly”) by his classmates—as “completely 
obsessed by music.” Before the perform- 
ance of “Marsia,” Freccia made a phone 
call to Dallapiccola in Florence...“The 
operator must have thought we were 





oe 


madmen,” said Freccia. “He kept singing 
to me how it should be played, and | 
hummed back to him.” 

“Marsia” in New Orleans caused no 
indignation, nor did it arouse any more 
enthusiasm than necessary to call Freccia 
out for one polite bow. One member of 
the audience thought it was “definitely 
not in the ‘shocker’ class. Undoubtedly 
it would be less harsh when accompanied 
by the action for which it was written,” 
Another remarked: “It was not as bad as 
I thought it would be. I might even want 
to hear it again some day.” 


French Find 


At 31, Gerard Souzay is one of the 
finest recitalists in Europe. A Frenchman, 
he is equally at home singing the art 
songs of his native land, the lieder of the 
German masters, and the vocal music of 
Spain. Last Sunday, at his Town Hall 
debut in New York, Souzay established 
himself as a coming top concert artist for 
America, too. His is not an operatic voice; 
it is a light baritone, beautifully, sensi- 
tively, and intelligently used. Nor is sheer 
musicianship all; like the true recitalist, 
Souzay sings his texts as a great actor 
reads his lines—perhaps because as a 
youngster the handsome Frenchman had 
ambitions to become an actor. 

But at 18, Gerard Tusserand* sang for 
some friends “just for amusement.” They 





*His real name, de Souza, was his Portuguese 
grandmother’s name, Souzay "the name of a little 
village near his birthplace, Angers. 




































Family Affair: The Casadesus 
piano team of (Il. to r.) father 
Robert, son Jean, and mother 
Gaby united with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony last 
week to play the Bach Concerto 
in D minor for 3 pianos. The 
family will also play in Pitts 
burgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
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Gerard Souzay needs silence 


urged him to study, and went to Paris, 
tothe Conservatory. Privately, he studied 
voice with Pierre Bernac, distinguished 
baritone, friend, and co-recitalist with 
the composer Francis Poulenc (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 15, 1948). 

Souzay was a serious student. Music 
came to him naturally, for he had been 
surrounded by it at home. His father, a 
colonel in the French Army, played the 
cello. His mother sang, as does his sister, 
who is a soprano known professionally as 
Geneviéve Touraine. Gerard studied the 
piano “lazily.” There were many evenings 
of chamber music at home, and Souzay 
remembers stories of how his father used 
to go to Paris to get the latest scores of 
Ravel and Debussy. 

It was not until 1945 that Souzay at- 
tracted attention outside of France. He 
went to London to participate in the 
ceremonies celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of Fauré’s birth and drew the 
highest praise. Since then, he has sung 
(last season, 88 appearances) in France, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and North Africa. In 1948, Souzay was 
featured in the Strasbourg Festival of 
French Music, and the following year he 
was asked back to give three concerts 
of Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms. 

Souzay was not just an intense student. 
He is still a serious-minded worker, be- 
lying his youthful air and good looks. A 
keen student of philosophy, he is an avid 
reader and says frankly that he “needs 
silence from time to time to think.” He 
used to play tennis and soccer and still 
follows the European soccer scores when- 
ever he can get them. A bachelor, he 
likes good cooking but does not cook 
himself. By American standards Souzay 
says he thinks he “must be very dull.” 
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writes Rebecca West 
about Arturo Toscanini 


“The obvious parallel to Toscanini is 
Verdi. What would be old age to other 
men could not impair their genius. Tos- 
canini can be thirty while at the same 
time he is eighty-three. But he triumphs 
over place as well as time. He can be a 
brilliant Italian, like Verdi, and he can 
be a majestic German, like Beethoven. 
He enters into the mind of every com- 
poser he interprets and becomes each of 
them, no matter how individual and how 
local they may be; yet he remains himself, 
with his individual glory.”,—Rebecca West 
Have you heard Toscanini conduct 

TCHAIKOVSKY: ROMEO AND JULIET 


GROFE: GRAND CANYON SUITE 
BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY #3 “EROICA” 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you’d like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 
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The four Great Midwest States served by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway gained an 
average of 5 per cent in population during the 
past ten years. The 1950 census gives Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 14,925,- 
473, nearly 10 per cent of the United States’ 
total. 

Coupled with impressive gains in industrial output and per 
capita income, the population increase evidences the importance 
of this rich heartland of America as a consuming market and as 

one of the finer places to live and work. 

The Midwest's growth since 1940 is peculiarly significant 
because of the kind of people who inhabit its farms, villages and 
cities. No other region can boast a higher percentage of skilled, 

industrious and progressive farmers, workers and business 
men. 

For a century, the Midwest has been America’s 
greatest agricultural producer. Now, on the solid 
foundation of wealth from fertile farms, it is fast 
building a mighty industrial empire. Its communities 
offer ideal locations for all types of business and 

manufacture. 

Transportation service, as fine as any on earth, 
is provided by modern, efficient railroads. Im- 
portant among these is the strategically located 
M. & St. L. In and through the Great Midwest, 








































































































Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L. 
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INDUSTRY: 


Location Korea 


Faced with the problem of keeping a 
projected cycle of Korean films abreast of 
a war that changes complexion faster 
than they can get film into the can, at 
least three Hollywood producers have 
already rushed onto makeshift “Korean” 
locations. Others have been hurriedly 
registering and then scrapping-such titles 
as “South of the 38th Parallel.” 

“We've been in the trenches in Bur 
bank every night for a week,” explained 
producer Sam Katzman who is winding 
up “Rookie From Korea” for Columbia. 
“We had them fighting in a jungle in the 
script ... the Army said there wasn’t any 
jungle in Korea. We changed it to waste- 
land.” An independent, working on “Stee! 
Helmet,” got ahead of the headlines by 
having his studio unit “fighting” around 
Seoul and Inchon before UN forces got 
there. Playing safe on the reproduction 
of Korean scenery he restricted most of 
his action to the activities of an American 
patrol hiding out in a Buddhist temple. 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


Never a Dull Moment (RKO). It goes 
without saying that a sophisticated New 


York song writer (Irene Dunne) who 


weds a rodeo rider (Fred MacMurray) 
on a week's acquaintance and goes West 
with her poodle to set up housekeeping 
on his ranch isn’t going to be left with 
much time on her uncalloused hands. But 
her ineptness at riding a horse, cooking 
biscuits on a wood stove with a leaky flue, 
or shooting a neighbor’s prize bull are 
hardly enough to keep a spark of situa- 


Horsewoman Dunne has a good seat 
Newsweek 
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tional comedy alive for some 98 minutes. 

The best that can be said for this some- 
what undernourished farce is that Miss 
Dunne, with the help of her newly 
acquired tomboy stepdaughters (Gigi 
Perreau and Natalie Wood), tackles her 
indoctrination as a “fair hand” about the 
place with commendable stamina. And 
MacMurray stands by to administer con- 
solation and adhesive tape with a 
patience he must have learned from city- 
wife Claudette Colbert during the film- 
ing of “The Egg and I.” Between 
pratfalls Miss Dunne takes advantage of 
a pleasant number called “The Man With 
the Big Felt Hat” to demonstrate she 
can still sing when she gets a chance. 


Orpheus (Discina International Films). 
To Jean Cocteau the Orpheus-Eurydice 
legend is as emotionally pertinent to a 
noisy, present-day world where Death’s 
couriers can ride motorcycles as it was 
when Charon’s passengers had to cross 
the Styx by rowboat. To prove his point 
he has transformed Orpheus the shep- 
herd singer, who charmed the birds and 
beasts with his music, into Orpheus the 
laureate of the Left-bankish Café des 
Poetes. Eurydice, his wife, becomes a 
neglected and pregnant housewife. 
Death who, as legend had it, took pity on 
Orpheus and was willing to send his be- 
loved spouse back to him after she died 
of snake bite appears under Cocteau’s 
egis as a mortally jealous woman, 
equipped with an expensive wardrobe 
and a Rolls-Royce. As her car radio 
crackles with messages from the beyond, 
she trundles Eurydice off to the Under- 
world just to get her out of the way. 


December 4, 1950 


Death (Casares) and her motorcycle couriers capture a poet (Marais) 


MOVIES 





From this bold friction between the su- 
pernatural and commonplace, the French 
poet-director has created a dream- 
twilight fantasy that lacks some of the 
pure lyric charm of his “Beauty and the 
Beast” (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 29, 1947) but 
is more arresting in its implications. 

Believing that “the closer one ap- 
proaches to mystery, the more important 
it becomes to remain a realist,” Cocteau 
has given his version of the Underworld 
a disturbingly nightmarish quality by 
merely distorting the familiar. There is 
nothing strange there—only empty ruined 
streets and rooms full of dusty chairs and 
peeling plaster. For all her elegance, 
Death herself (Maria Casares) is a mere 
messenger. The tribunal before which 
she is summoned for bringing in Orpheus 
(Jean Marais) and his wife (Maria Dea) 
without orders from above is just a group 
of weary bureaucrats in blue serge. 

In contrast to this musty background 
and to Death’s ethereal romance with 
Orpheus, Eurydice stands out in flesh- 
and-blood colors as the symbol of life 
in all its wholesome triviality. Death’s 
chauffeur (Francois Perier), the ghost of 
a suicide, falls in love with her. Even 
Orpheus finds her stronger than a poet's 
desire to understand the unknown. 

For many American filmgoers whose 
tastes are not acclimated to such Cocteau 
specialties as dissolving mirrors, this film 
may appear to have a good deal more 
shadow than substance. But for sheer 
dramatic intensity and brilliance of ex- 
ecution it ranks among the best efforts of 
one of the few men who have yet suc- 
ceeded in writing poetry with a moving- 
picture camera. 
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Fine Scotch Grain 


Write Dept. C for other styles, dealer's name. 
E&. £. TAYLOR CORP, BOSTON 10, MASS. ! 
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and for that 
stiff, tired arm, 
hip and leg 


@ Next time muscles are 
sore and lame from over- 
exertion, rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! 


First, this fast-acting, 
pain-chasing liniment 
cools, soothes those sore 
places! Second it coun- 
ters the irritation which 
causes pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect! 

Get Absorbine Jr. wher- 
ever drugs are sold... 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Tonight...a really 


dry Martini all 
mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 
Martini Cocktail 


{/so try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail 
DuBouchett Cordials (say do0-b00-s/ 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg 
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Two Views 


According to Jonathan Daniels, in “The 
Man of Independence,” the chief in- 
fluence on Harry Truman in his early 
years as senator was “a self-effacing but 
ubiquitous man named Max Lowenthal.” 
Daniels’s story: in 1937, Truman, still 
known only as a Pendergast-machine pol- 
itician, was serving on Senator Wheeler’s 
subcommittee on railroad financing. 
After the court-packing fight, Wheeler 
returned to Montana for a rest and 
Truman (who had supported the Presi- 


— 


Lowenthal (says Daniels) was sur. 
prised to find in Truman promising signs 
of hostility to big business. He intro. 
duced Truman to liberal Justice Brandeis, 
and at Brandeis’s open houses, eve 
other week, Truman met “intellectuals o; 
theoretical students . . . unlike those he 
had been accustomed to knowing in the 
politics and the public service of Mis- 
souri.” In the spring of 1944, Lowenthal 
urged Truman to run for the vice: presj- 
dency. In general, Lowenthal acted as 
Truman’s guide and ambassador in liberal 
and labor circles. 

Last week Lowenthal published a long 


International 


Lowenthal (right) in Washington: The attack is powerful 


dent) moved into the chairman’s seat. 
On the staff of the committee was 
Lowenthal, author of a book muckraking 
the reorganization of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway. 

One of the few early New Dealers who 
genuinely had a passionate desire for 
anonymity, Lowenthal was almost un- 
known to the general public. Born in 
Minnesota, he was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School at the age of 24, in 
1912, one of the earliest and reputedly 
the most brilliant of Felix Frankfurter’s 
protégés. He served as a law clerk to a 
Federal judge, worked in a New York 
law office, founded his own firm, was 
secretary to Herbert Hoover’s Wicker- 
sham Commission, played an important 
part in the Pecora stock-market investi- 
gation, and was known as an experienced 
aide and adviser to Frankfurter’s “boys” 
in the early New Deal days. Nervous, 
brainy, and shrewd, with a record of 38 
years of government service behind him, 
he lived comfortably on his farm in 
Bridgewater, Conn. 


and carefully documented work, ~The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation,” the 
most forceful attack on that agency ever 
put together. His case is that the FBI 
began in 1908 without the authorization 
of Congress, and to the accompaniments 
of warnings against its capabilities in a 
“police state”; that its ambiguous role in 
the early Mann Act prosecutions and 
during Prohibition made it an arbiter of 
personal conduct and opinion, which 
it has confused with lawbreaking. 

He recounts the fiasco of the FBI 
roundup of draft dodgers in the first 
world war, cases of the third degree, 
cases of intervention into political cam- 
paigns, cases of sudden bomb scares and 
red scares on the eve of requests to 
Congress for greater appropriations, ig- 
norant or funny concepts of Communist 
and anarchist doctrine, a practice of 
claiming credit for law-enforcement work 
done by other agencies, and an actual 
record of appalling bungling of the cases 
taken from others. 

Lowenthal’s book is a powerfully ef 


Newsweek 
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fective job of propaganda. Lowenthal 
seldom gives his own opinions, merely 
quoting authorities who have condemned 
some practice he ascribes to the bureau, 
and since there are at least 130 cited, 
and they include names from Charles 
Evans Hughes to Admiral Zacharias, the 
effect is almost overwhelming. 

Its balance and detachment are other 
matters. In The New York Herald Trib- 
une last week Bert Andrews called the 
book part of an attempt to deepen the 
antagonism between President Truman 
and J. Edgar Hoover, saying that Truman 
“has little use for Mr.- Hoover and prob- 
ably would have had his Attorney Gener- 
al oust him long since if he wasn’t fully 
aware that a majority of the Congress 
would rise up in wrathful protest” (see 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 88). 
Much of what Lowenthal attacks is dated, 
and the FBI makes no defense of the 
Red raids under Attorney General 
Palmer. Moreover, Lowenthal gives the 
bureau credit for nothing at all except 
effective publicity, and then holds its 
publicity to have made it ridiculous. He 
makes a great deal of the growth of the 
bureau (its budget increased from 
$2,000,000 at the time J. Edgar Hoover 
became its chief to $53,000,000 in 1950) 
but says nothing about the increase of 
government expenses in general. He 
writes in detail of many cases of FBI 
failure, but says nothing of the recent 
trial of the eleven Communist leaders and 
mentions the Hiss case only in passing. 

The underlying assumption of the 
Lowenthal book is the familiar liberal 
attitude that there is no menace of the 
sort with which the bureau tries to deal. 
Just as his picture of the Mann Act 
prosecutions ignores the element of gang- 
sterism in organized prostitution, his pic- 
ture of Communist prosecutions entirely 
leaves out the violence and coercions 
that are a fundamental part of Com- 
munist theory and practice. 

Lenin made it clear for all time that 
Communists must use all legal and illegal 
methods to achieve their ends; and the 
result of this doctrine, more sweeping 
than any medieval pronouncement con- 
cerning witchcraft, has been the creation 
of an amoral atmosphere within which 
violence and deception are normal. The 
old principle that there can be no legal 
defense of what is morally wrong makes 
the Communist claim that the right of 
free speech is invaded academic. 
PReaders who want,a clearer picture of 
both the FBI and the Communist Party 
In action will find one in “Red Masquer- 
ade,” by Angela Calomiris. The daughter 
of devout Greek immigrants, born on the 
lower East Side in Manhattan, Miss 
Calomiris wanted to become a commer- 
cial photographer, and while she was 
working as a playground director joined 
the left-wing Photo League. She was 
soon approached by two FBI agents and 
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A dim-witted soldier known as Jemmy the Rover unintentionally gave Anthony 
Wayne his nickname. Sent to the guardhouse for a breach of discipline, 
Jemmy concluded that his adored general must be demented when he re- 
fused to intervene and thereafter sadly referred to him as Mad Anthony. 
Among the many sobriquets that Wayne acquired—Dandy, Beau, Cow-Chaser, 
Drover, Black Snake, Big Wind— Mad Anthony alone survived. Unfortunately, 
the assumption of some biographers that it was originally bestowed because of 
his recklessness has obscured his reputation as an able strategist who though 
daring always weighed the consequences before acting. 

One of the first to leave for the Revolution and one of the last to return, 
Wayne served in more parts 
of the continent than did any 
other important military fig- 
ure of the period. He played 
an important part in many 
battles but his greatest ex- 
ploit was the capture of Stony 
Point. 

In recognition of Wayne’s 
services in Georgia, the citizens of that state gave him a plantation. After the 
Revolution he lived there for a time and was elected Congressman from Georgia 
but the election was ruled illegal and the House voted to unseat him. Appointed 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. Army, he subdued the Indians in Ohio, thus 
opening the Northwest. 

Waynesborough, the farm in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where his grand- 
father settled and where Wayne was born on New Year’s Day, 1745, remained 
his home throughout his lifetime though he was absent for long periods. The 
house illustrated is now occupied by the ninth generation of the Wayne family. 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


«THE HOME®* 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
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die FOR M 


Here is a shoe that gives you extra sup- 
port ... plus an amazing, new flexible 
comfort. So supple is the cleverly- 
designed Flexible Forepart of these 
smart Dr. Locke shoes that it bends 
easily, with your natural foot action— 
even when brand new! Don’t go on any 
longer suffering aches and pains that 
result from improper footwear. See 
your Dr. Locke dealer or send for 
free booklet. 


FIELD and FLINT CO. 
Established 1857 
Brockton, Mass. 


FOOT SUFFERERS 


L 1224 
Tan Scotch Grain 


* M. W. LOCKE WOMEN’S SHOES by LOCKWEDGE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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for dessert 


Tonight... 


serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 


Free! Colorful recipe book using 24 
incomparable DuBouchett Cordials. 
write DuBouchett Booklet, 

3623, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Miss Calomiris saw both sides 


asked if she would join the Communist 
Party and become an informant. She did 
so, and for seven years she sold The 
Daily Worker, agitated on the watcr 
front, attended street demonstrations, 
and almost daily sent her reports of what 
she saw and heard to the bureau. Ther 
was no glory in her work, no honors, an. 
no payment. She had no part in high- 
level espionage, like the Hiss case, or 
important cultural influence, like that of 
the Hollywood Reds. 

The substance of her work was t 
daily drudgery and routine of ordinary 
people who found themselves in the 
party, and her book is a record of tke 
incredible demands placed on them by 
the leadership, their hopes and fanati- 
cism, the crushing of their aspirations in 
the confused and conscienceless shifts of 
the party line, the constant breakdowns. 
and the atmosphere of cynicism and 
naiveté that characterized her comrades. 
At the trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders last year she was a prosecution 
witness (NEWSWEEK, May 9, 1949). 

Her book makes no claim to being 
anything more than a simple account of 
the average party experience, but by 
virtue of its common sense and its lack of 
melodrama, may well outlive most of the 
stories, in documents or in fiction, of the 
life of the Third International. (THE 
FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION. By 
Max Lowenthal. 559 pages. William 
Sloane Associates. $4.50.) (Rep Mas- 
QUERADE. By Angela Calomiris. 284 
pages. Lippincott. $3.). 


Other Books 


Joy Street. By Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 490 pages. Messner. $3. The pop- 
ular success of Mrs. Keyes’ s recent books, 
like “Dinner at Antoine’s,” is likely to be 
carried on by her new one, which is 2 
tremendously long and involved affair, 
with a little of everything in it: raci 
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prejudice, social snobbery, and the Back 
Bay aristocracy of Boston. It tells of 
Emily Thayer, who chose to marry Roger 
Field (both, by heritage, of the best of 
Back Bay) despite her family’s opposi- 
tion. An impoverished lawyer connected 
with a firm that was not respected (be- 
cause it did not employ only Harvard 
men), Roger did not fit into the environ- 
ment of Louisburg Square. As they set- 
tled into the house on Joy Street which 
Emily’s grandmother gave them, Emily 
found the prejudices of Boston firmer 
than shé had suspected: She could not 
make her husband’s colleagues socially 
acceptable, and she learned of the wide 
gap between her side of Beacon Hill and 
the Italian quarter on the other. Her love 
for her husband became clouded with 
her intoxicating love for someone else. 
Mrs. Keyes has mixed something of J. P. 
Marquand with something of soap opera. 

Tue Far Lanps. By James Norman 
Hall. 325 pages. Little, Brown. $3. This 
is an attempt, by one of the authors of 
“Mutiny on the Bounty,” to recapture 
some of the South Sea-going atmosphere 
of that historic adventure. Based on a 
legend of the ancient Polynesians, it tells 
how the peace-loving Tongans of the 
South Seas had sailed for generation after 
generation toward the rising sun in search 
of the promised land—the Far Lands of 
Maui. On one of these voyages a storm- 
weary group landed at the island of the 
Koros, who worshipped the God of War, 
and were permitted to remain if they 
built ships for the warriors. When Maui, 
the chieftain’s son, unwittingly broke an 
island tabu, the penalty of human sac- 
rifice was demanded, and the Tongans in 
secret built canoe-ships and sailed away 
in them, in a classic example of pre- 
historic seamanship, to the islands where 
their descendants still live and which 
they believed with some justice to be the 
promised land. The characters are un- 
impressive, but the detail on primitive 
shipbuilding is absorbing. 

THE YELLOw Boox. Compiled hy 
Norman Denny. 372 pages. Viking. $3.75. 
American readers have long known of 
this famous English magazine of the ’90s 
without knowing exactly what it con- 
sisted of, and readers of Joyce Cary’s “A 
Fearful Joy” (Newsweek, Oct. 9) have 
gotten a new impression of the atmos- 
phere in which it first appeared. It began 
in April 1894, and the thirteenth and last 
issue came out in April 1897. This anthol- 
ogy attempts to reproduce a single issue 
with the best of all thirteen, and includes 
contributions by Henry James, Max 
Beerbohm, Arnold Bennett, William 
Butler Yeats, some fine critical essays, 
and 36 illustrations. Those by Aubrey 
Beardsley which made such a sensation 
at the time seem less impressive than, 
for example, Sargent’s drawing of James. 
The high level of taste and craftsmanship 
make its scandalous reputation puzzling. 
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A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girls problem 


F you employ girls for clerical or sten- 

ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 58, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet on 
Goodform Office Seating and the loca- 
tion of our nearest branch or dealer. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Gaz 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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BIG COLD STORAGE 
MODERNIZES WITH 


a fex 


Refrigeration 


The three buildings of the Philadel- 
phia Warehousing and C. S. Co. 
occupy a city block along the Delaware 
River water-front. Until recently the 
cold storages were cooled with steam- 


Two of Four Frick Ammonia Compressors at 
the Philadelphia Warehousing and C. S. Co. 


driven refrigerating machines installed 
in 1890 and 1911. 

Today the cooling load is carried by 
four new Frick compressors, driven by 
electric motors totaling 775 hp. A bat- 
tery of large shell-and-tube brine cool- 
ers was included in the moderniza- 
tion program. 

Let us submit estimates on the up-to- 
date cooling equipment you may need: 
write, wire, phone or visit 


Frich Co 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA ae 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


Two of the Four Brine Coolers, each 42 In. 
Dia. by 18 Ft. Long 
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The FBI and a Critic 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


BEGIN this piece on a personal note 
I for no purpose of self-praise but 
because it will help to make a point 
which involves a grave matter of na- 
tional security. Seventeen years ago 
when I left active government service, 
President Roosevelt asked me to make 
for him a study of Federal laws and 
their administration relating to racket- 
eering and kidnapping. He placed this 
responsibility upon me be- 
cause prior to 1932 I had 
devoted twelve years to the 
observation and study of the 
administration of the crimi- 
nal law in various states, in- 
cluding New York, while he 
and his predecessor, Alfred 
E. Smith, were in the office 
of governor. Those studies 
are recorded in three of my 
books and in twenty or more 
extensive surveys and reports. ~ 

In pursuing the investigation di- 
rected by the President; I not only 
acquainted myself intimately with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, but 
at the request of Hatton Sumners, 
then the distinguished Chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, 
sorted out from a batch of bills, pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice 
and dealing with Federal criminal- 
law administration, the ones which 
seemed appropriate for action by Con- 
gress. In making these selections, Mr. 
Sumners and I were keenly actuated 
not only by a desire to prevent any 
unsafe encroachment of Federal po- 
lice powers upon the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the states and local 
governments but upon the rights of 
individuals under the law. 


rn. MAx LOwENTHAL on the flyleaf 
M of his currently controversial 
book on the FBI has overgenerously 
offered me a certain distinction, by 
saving that I was “the first of the 
Americans to look deeply into the 
problems of police and criminal-law 
administration.” This is a great over- 
statement, for I was neither the first, 
nor the best, nor the last. However, 
in the light of this friendly gesture, I 
find it embarrassing to record reluc- 
tantly that I regret the general tone 
and inadequacies of Mr. Lowenthal’s 
book. It is an indictment rather than 
a survey, a lawyers brief rather 
than a judicious summing up of the 





history, services, anid value of the FBI. 
With respect tothe current contro- 
versy concerning “Mr. Lowenthal him- 
self, his motives in writing this book, 
his past associations, and his influence 
with President Truman, I am not here 
concerned. Nor am I concerned with 
doing a detailed review of the book. 
That is adequately done elsewhere 
in this magazine (see page 84). 
What is really important 
is the status of the FBI it- 
self, the confidence of the 
public in its efficiency and 
integrity, and the impor- 
tance that anyone who can 
speak with some authority, 
as I can, should say, as I 
do, that it is by all odds the 
most competent police and 
investigative agency that 
this country has ever seen. 
To blame, even by implication, J. 
Edgar Hoover or the present bureau 
for the Palmer excesses of 1920 is no 
more fair than it would be to accuse 
President Truman of the sins of Tom 
Pendergast. In the one case Mr. 
Hoover was a clerk in the FBI, Mr. 
Truman a minor machine member. 


HAT is important is that during 

\\ and after the recent war, despite 
vastly greater internal dangers and 
responsibilities, there has been no 
repetition of the Palmer activities. 
Also important is the fact that for 26 
years Mr. Hoover has served under 
and had the support of a long series of 
Attorneys General, some of whom had 
as great a passion for justice and 
fairness as has Mr. Lowenthal. Also 
greatly important are unmentioned 
achievements such as the virtual elim- 
ination of kidnapping, the suppression 
of espionage and sabotage in the war, 
the successful prosecution of the 
eleven Communists, Coplon, and Hiss. 
When Roosevelt became President 
there were powerful political forces 
which were determined to oust Mr. 
Hoover and put in his place a chief 
more amenable to political influences. 
I happened to be in the middle 
of that fight and I heard all of 
the criticisms, most_of which inciden- 
tally are repeated by Mr. Lowenthal. 
The President and Attorney General 
Cummings decided for Mr. Hoover, 
and for that decision every American 


should be thankful. ia 
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